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A History of the City of Rome.* 






topography has al- 
ways had for some 


sified in these days of 
cheap travel.  er- 
sons who would have 
taken but a calm 
interest in the topo- 
graphy of a distant 
city in the days of 
Dugdale, Camden, or 
Leland, appear now, from the comparatively 
easy possibility of verifying their impressions by 
personal inspection, to throw themselves into 
the investigation with great zeal. Just as young 
men reared in country places, but hoping some 
day to make their fortunes in London, familiarize 
themselves with its principal streets, the sites of 
its most celebrated buildings, its short cuts, its 
saunter-places, and by-ways, by means of maps 
and guides, they bestow upon distant places the 
liveliest interest. Some of the more enthusiastic 
venture to describe in print the city they choose 
for their mental explorations; others make 
models of places thus surveyed. Hence we have 
works on Jerusalem and models of the City of 
David by persons who have never set foot in 
Syria. And so, too, we have year after year, in 
the exhibitions, restorations of buildings by 
modellers who have not seen the actual remains 
of them. The circle of travelled topographers 
is, however, much larger still; and writers who 
can speak with authority of certain places are 
sure of attention and appreciation. This is pre- 
eminently true of Dr. Dyer, who has just placed 
before the public a History ofthe city of Rome, 
worked out as much by topography and archwo- 
logy as by its annals. 

In the face of the current opinion of the 
spuriousness of the earliest Roman annals, a 
history of the city compiled by their aid alone 
would be bat an unsatisfactory affair. But, 
besides drawing his materials principally from 
the actual remains of the grand works of the 
kings, Dr. Dyer seeks to remove the imputation 
of fiction from the “ Annales Maximi,” cast upon 
them by Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Dr. Arnold, and 
other recent writers. Part of the incredulity 
concerning the genuineness of these records ap- 


minds appears inten- | 


to an album, which implies they were written 
elsewhere in the first instance ; and argues that, 
as Livy, in his account of the loss of the Com- 
mentarii, does not include mention of the “ An- 
nales ” as sharing the same fate, we should con- 
sider these records were saved. Sir G. C. 
Lewis, like a giant with an arrow in his 
hand, stepped forward with another argument 
against the authenticity of the early annals. 
Cicero mentions that a calculation of eclipses 
| Was made from one recorded by Ennius, and in 
, the “ Annales Maximi,” back to that which oc- 
|curred on the Nones of Quinctilis, when Romu- 
| lus was slain. From the circumstance that there 
|was a necessity for reckoning back eclipses 
astronomically to get at the fact concerning 
jthem, Sir G. C. Lewis infers that the earliest 





|nothing more than a reference to them would 
_ have been requisite, as prodigies so rare and so 
alarming would have been duly entered on a 
public record, as, indeed, Cato the censor de- 
clared they were. But Dr. Dyer combats the 
assertion by the exact translation of the pas- 
sage in the fragment of Cato the censor to 
which Sir G. C. Lewis refers, which, when thus 
‘given, goes to show that many entries of eclipses 
were, doubtless, made, but that, owing to their 
nature not being understood, other phenomena 
may have been also recorded, which would lead 
to confusion, and make the calculation neces- 
sary allthe same. Cato’s words are, “I do not 
like to write such things as we see on the tablet 
of the Pontifex Maximus, as when corn was 
dear, and when a darkness, or something or 
‘other intercepted the light of the moon or 
sun.” Our author pertinently remarks, this 
obscure and unscientific mode of recording 
eclipses would scarcely have been used after their 
nature was understood, and consequently the 
entries to which Cato was referring, must be 
those in the annals previous to the date B.C. 404, 
when the calculation recorded by Cicero was 
made, To a third argument adduced by Sir G. 


C. Lewis, in which he states, that although Livy | 


regularly mentions prodigies in his later books, 
he rarely records them in his first decade, or 
those relating to the period of the annals sup- 
posed to be destroyed, Dr. Dyer replies that, if he 
mentions them at all, he must have taken them 
from some record, or have made them out of his 
own head. In truth, Livy’s books relating to 
the period immediately after the Gallic confla- 
gration, mention but six prodigies, while the 
first five, or those supposed to be destroyed, re- 
cord nine supernatural events, such as showers of 
stones, a shower of flesh, a speaking ox, a super- 
human voice on the Alban Mount, &e. Among 
the many famines and pestilences mentioned in 
these earliest books, there is one visitation in 
which several distinguished persons fell victims 
to it, whose names are given with a preciseness 
| which shows a consummate coolness of inven- 
tion, if the record is a forgery or fantasy. Livy 
and Dionysius are both suspected of falsehood 
and time-serving, of pandering to the national 
vanity, because it is clear that writers guilty of 


of whom raised a voice against their genuine- 
ness. Scholars of the old school may, therefore, 
breathe again, and feel they have not been stand- 
ing upon ground altogether devoid of foundation. 
Having shown cause for crediting the genuine- 
jness of the documents whence the Cesarian 
writers culled their materials, our author freely 
refers to them in the course of his work. He 
gives all the early legends respecting the occn- 
pation of the Mons Palatine, by Evander, the son 
of Mercury by an Arcadian nymph; the settle- 
ment of Saturn upon the Capitoline Hill in that 
; golden age when the fields were tilled for the 
|common good, and the houses built without doors 
'so as to present no obstacle to the entrance of 
| neighbours ; the visit of Hercules to Italy when 
| his cattle were stolen by Cacas, a robber then 





}ment of Numitor by Amulius ; the foundation of 
the city by Romulus; the flight of six vultures 
'seen by Remus, and of twelve seen by Romulus; 
the contrary statement by other authorities, that 
, Rome was founded by the Pelasgians, or by some 
; Athenian emigrants called Aberrigines, or by 
the son or great-grandchildren of Ulysses, or by 
| Eneas or his descendants; in fine, every sugges- 
‘tion hazarded by Roman historians is duly 
‘recorded, including the legend which tells us 
that the plough which made the celebrated 
furrow to confine the first limits of the city was 
drawn by a cow and a bull, typical of the male 
and female inhabitants who were to people it, 
| the former of whom were to be the terror of the 
surrounding country, while the latter were to 
stay at home. 

Hitherto Dr. Dyer, in common with all pre- 
vious topographers, believed that the whole of 
the Palatine Hill was included in this city of 
| Romulus, but the recent excavations made by 
order of the French emperor in the Farnese 
Gardens, purchased from the ex-king of Naples, 
have induced him to alter his opinion upon this 


' . . . 
| subject; and now he embraces the view of Signor 


Rosa, that the city extended only over the 
western portion of the hill as far as the newly- 
discovered depression which divides it from the 
eastern portion. It is certainly corroborative of 
this supposition, that of the few objects men- 
tioned by Tacitus as occupying sites in the city, 
four of them are within this western portion, 
while the position of the fifth is unknown, and 
is, therefore, quite as likely to have been within 
‘the same confines as without them. The new 
dimensions thus given to the city Dr. Dyer con- 
_siders more in accordance with the number of 
the followers of Romulus given by Dionysius, 
8,000 foot and 300 horse, who would, probably, 
have thought of investing their position with the 
‘nature of a stronghold rather than of spreading 
| it over a difficultly defensible area; and the fact 
that the two known entrances are in this western 
portion of the hill, taken with Signor Rosa’s dis- 
‘covery of the Porta Netus Palatii in a position 
indicating a line of wall intersecting the hill 
‘along the line of depression, lends additional 
| corroboration to this conclusion. 
| According to Livy, the first temple built within 


pears to have arisen from a misapprehension of such inaccuracies as allusions to flights of vul- | the city was that erected by Romulus, to receive 


the meaning of Cicero, who mentions that the 
Pontifex Maximus wrote down the events of the 
year, and transferred them to an album or 
white board, which he set up in front of his 
house, so that the people might read them. 
Niebuhr and Becker infer from this that such 
cumbersome things as wooden boards are not 
likely to have been saved in the great conflagra- 
tion which destroyed the Commentarii Pontifi- 
cum; and, though not specially mentioned, they 
must have been burnt; but Dr. Dyer calls atten- 
tion to the expression that they were transferred 





* “A History of the City of Rome: its Structures and 
Monuments, from its Foundation to the End of the Middle 
Ages.” By Thomas H. Dyer, LL.D., author of the 
article  Roma,”-in Dr. Smith's ‘* Dictionary of Ancient 
Geograpliy ;” ‘* History of Modern Europe,” &¢. Lon- 
don; Longmans, Green, & Co, 1865, 


‘tures and groves of palm-trees in Rome would 
not stick at trifles: but we might as well dis- 
card our own Mediwval writers because they 
| mention wolves and eagles as not uncommon ; for 
although vultures may not be observed perched 
‘upon the house-tops in Rome, they are found in 
Northern Italy still; and there are, at the pre- 
sent day fine examples of palm-trees which, 
{although not proving the existence of others in 
Pagan times, show there is nothing in the soil or 
‘climate to prevent them from having flourished 
‘in great numbers. Thas, one by one, Dr. Dyer 
disposes of the arguments adduced against the 
‘authenticity of the earliest written records. 
Against the modern objectors, he arrays, with 
much learning, Cicero, Varro, Quintilian, Cato, 
Pliny, Servius, Verrius Flaccus, an@‘A.Gellius, none 


his spoils taken from the Czeninenses, the nation 


| first on the field to avenge the outrage upon the 


Sabine women at the games held on the Vallis 
Murcia. But here, even Dr. Dyer suspects some 
, inaccuracy, as a city, he thinks, founded with 
‘Etruscan rites must have contained temples 
dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. The 
battles between the Romans and Sabines were 
commemorated by the erection of a temple to 
Jupiter Stator. The conditions of a trace be- 
tween Veii and Rome were engravedupon abrazen 
column; and the Sabines, on the Capitoline Hill, 
erected several temples, that dedicated to Semo 
Sancus, or Dius Fidius, so named from his love 
of open air, having, we are told, a perforated 
roof. Thus, within a very short time of the 
foundation of the city by Romulus, numerous 
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buildings testified to the vitality and endurability 
of the enterprise. 

The late M. Ampére, in his work, “ L’ Histoire 
Romaine i Rome,” advanced the opinion that the 
Sabine element has never been properly appre- 
ciated. In our glorification of the Romans we 
seldom give credit to the influences that must 
have been brought to bear by the Sabine women, 


especially th ough their children, upon th 
manners and customs of the followers «f 
Romulus. M. Ampére went so far as to say, 


not only all their religious and much of their 
political and social organization, their customs, 
ceremonies, and arms, were the result of Sabine 
influences ; but they were, in fact, a conquered 
people, continuing in the iand only by sufferance 
of the Sabines. But here Dr. Dyer comes to the 
rescne of the ancient writers again. He con- 
tends that the privileges the Sabines enjoyed 
were obtained by treaty and agreement; and 
that the pre-eminence of the Romans must be 
inferred from the circumstance of the original 
Romulean city retaining the name of Roma, and 
of this appellation being extended to those 
quarters more exclusively by the 
Sabines, and especially to the fact that every 
individual citizen was called a Roman,—a title 
that would not have been of consideration if its 
legitimate possessors were a conquered people. 
Tatius, the Sabine king, was killed only five 
years after the commencement of his joint reign, 
while Romulus reigned for thirty-seven years ; 
and their successor was chosen from the Sabines, 
simply by an arrangement between the two 
races of inhabitants, by which the old Roman 
senators secured the privilege of electing a king 
by conceding that their choice should fall upon 
a Sabine. That they were justified in their 
selection we have evidence in the endeavours 
made by Numa Pompilius to fuse the two 
peoples into one, to promote their domestic 
comfort, and improve their institutions. He 
removed, too, his residence, to a site upon the 
neutral ground between the two hills respectively 
occupied hy the two nations, so as to give 
neither city the pre-eminence, and erected the 
Temple of Vesta, typical of the hearth of the 
city, round which the citizens could draw in 
brotherhood and peace, in the same locality. 
Our author assumes that this temple was merely 
an ades sacru, because, being the abode of the 
four vestal virgins appointed by Numa for its 
custody, it was not inaugurated, so that the 
senate might not assemble in it. It was of a 
circular form, heving a dome, and possessed a 
sacred grove. On the Palatine Hill Numa 
established the Curia Saliorum, where twelve 
patriarchs preserved the sacred ancilia and 
lituus Romuli; and on the Quirinal he erected a 
Temple of Romulus, to carry out his plan of 
obliteration of all distinctions between t!.e two 
races. Another great building erected by this 
monarch was the Aix, or citadel, upon the 
Quirinal, which was known as the Capitolium 
Vetus, and endured down to the fifth century, 
as mentioned in the “ Notitia.” Numa also pos- 
sessed a residence on the Quirinal ; and the gate 
which formed the entrance into the Sabine city 
he converted into a temple of Janus. He also 
fonnded a large temple on the Capitoline Hill, to 
Fides Publica, or public faith, besides dividing 
the city into districts, and distributing public 
lands among the poorer citizens; thus leaving 
every proof of a wise and vigorous admiuistration 
in the forty-three years of power 
him. 

Under Tullus Hostilias the Cotian Hill was 
annexed to the city of Rome and peopled with 
inhabitants from Alba Longa, who were trans- 
ferred there as to the head-quarters of a 
conqueror; one residence of Tullus being on 
that hill, although it is supposed he had, also, a 
house on the Velia. The Cura Hostilia, or 
Senate-house, built by this king on account of 
the addition of several noble Alban families to 
the number of Roman patricians, Dr. Dyer 
places at the north-west corner of the Forum, 
on a site now occupied by the SS. Luca e Mar- 
tina. There wil! be few to gainsay the identifi- 
cation of site; for it is not the works of the 
kings that havo excited t 
tradictory controversies among antiquaries but 
those of the Cwsars. Vareo, especially, hands 
down the fact that this senate-house was a 
temple, not a sanctum; the difference between 
the two being, that the one was inaugurated 
& ceremony indispensable to the transaction of 
public business—and the other consecrated by 
the pontiffs for divine service. As we havescen, 
the “Edes Vesta was sacred, but not inaugurated 
for public assemblies; while this Curia was 


occupied 





allotted to 


he numerous and con- | 








worship. The open space at the north-west qud 
of the Forum, 
proved by Tallus. This, it will be remember 
was, with the Curia, the direction faced by 
fiery speaker on the rostrum in the days of the | 
tepublic; and thus we may consider this won- | 
derful site as already assuming an indicatio# of | 
the importance it ultimately assumed in [the | 
most magnificent days of the city. 
The next monarch extended Rome over anoqher 
hill, by locating some thousands of Latins onjthe 
Aventine. Niebabr, Dr. Arnold,and M. Amjére | 
all think it probable that the plebeian order fwas | 
the result of this great importation; but{ Sir | 
G. C. Lewis deemed the hypothesis improbgble, 
and for once went with the ancient writeys in 
regarding the plebs as coeval with the origjn of 
jthe city. Dr. Dyer gives no opinion on jthis 
| question, but passes swiftly on to mentioy the | 
| fortification of Mons Janiculus on the right bank 
lof the Tiber at this time, with the erectipn of 
the first bridge over the river. Pons Subjicius | 
was built on piles, and in so durable a minner 
,as to exist d pire. | 


he | 





eg 
down to a late period of the er 
| This piece of marine engineering wus followed 
by the founding of the seaport called Ostha, at | 
| the mouth of the Tiber. The Carcer Mameftinus 
(of which one subterranean cell is still jnum- 
| bered among the lions of Rome) was built jn this | 
| reign. 
Targuinius Priscus inaugurated a new pra in 

Roman masonry by reducing the stores to 
rectangular blocks, discarding the use qf irre- 
gular in the construction of the! works 
he accomplished. Of these the most remyrkable 
was the Cloaca Maxima, the mighty _— 
sewer that appears to have been the forejnost as 
well as first of all sewers, down which stgrippa 
is said to have sailed in a boat, and whoje huge 
mouth is still discernible near the Portd Rotto. 
Along the southern side of the Forum th’}s satis- 
factorily drained, Tarquin caused a row qf shops 


masses 


to be built; and at the head of it, under the 
Capitoline Hill, he founded the Teihple of 


anding 
‘'r to be 
nificent 
ellasa 
, in the 
of the 
than a 
ion put 
owever, 
lin the 
Servius 


Saturn, of which eight columns still s 
on that spot are considered by Dr. Dy 
remains. He projected a still more mag 
temple to Jupiter on the Capitoline, as v 
vast circus, for horse and chariot racing 
valley where the memorable seizure 
Sabine women took place rather mor« 
century previously. But his assassina 
an to his projects, which were, } 
carried out in some degree by Targ 
Superb, after the intermediate reign of 
Tullius. 

By this time the seven hills were mor 
populated, and Tarquin is accredited 
scheme of enclosing them all with 
but the circumvallation was actually eff 
Servius Tullius, if we may believe the sti 
of Livy and Dionysius, although therp is not 
wanting a partisan of Tarquin who represents 
that he finished the wall, to which! Servius 
added only the agger, with its ditch} 100 ft. 
wide and 30 ft. deep. Dr. Dyer traces} out the 
line of circumva!lation with much a peat 
aud minuteness, its length of six miles occupy- 
ing several pages of indication and description. 
Servius Tullius built a temple in bpnour of 
Diana, and two in honour of Fortuna; {ind like- 
wise added a subterranean dungeot to the 
Mamertine prisons. Tarquinias Superbus com- 
pleted more of the works projected by; the elder 
Tarquin, The magnificent temple ¢f Jupiter 
Optimus Max #, elevated on an artificial plat- | 
form on Mons Tarpcius, wes about 200/ft. square, 
having a triple row of columns oni!the front 
facing the south, and double rows atithe sides. 
It contained cells to the early Italilin trinity, 
Jove, with Juno and Minerva. Dionyjsius relates 
that he surrounded the Circus Maxijnus of the 
elder Tarquin with porticos; but Livy describes 
him as having employed the plebs/in erecting 
fori, or seats for the senators and knights around 
|the circus. The Capitoline templd was, how- | 
ever, his principal aud last work; fir the harsh- | 
ness with which he treated his viorkmen, the 
plebs, led to his expulsion, and the establish- 
ment of the next great era in the history of 
Rome,—the Republic. i ‘ 
One of the new features in the jopography of 
repablican Rome was the formation of an island 
in the Tiber. This is recorded to have been 
caused by the corn of Tarquiry the Superb, 
thrown into the river by the popuface because it 
was grown on consecrated grow}d; and how- 
ever improbable this account mj.iy appear, Dr. 
| Dyer thinks it is likely that the isiand was 
. formed about-this time, either in /this manner or | 
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valled the Comitium, was jjn- | 
ad, | 


| writers. 


| his proposals are, 


established for the particular purpose, and not jor | some other, because if it had existed in the days 


of Ancus Marcius, he would have used it for his 
bridge, especially as it was nearer the central 
parts of Rome than his Pons Sublicius is be. 
lieved to have been. Soon after the expulsion of 
Tarquin, ancient writers record, an attempt was 
made by the Latins to restore him to his throne, 
when a great battle, at which supernatural 
appearances took place, was fought at Lake 
tegillus. Objection has been taken to the oc. 
currence of this battle, as there is now no Lake 
at Regillus; but Dr. Dyer triumphantly brings 
forward Signor Rosa’s discovery of the bed of 
one near Colonna, at a place called Pontano, 
where the surrounding country is of a similar 
character to that described by the ancient 
And go on, throughout the volume, 
Dr. Dyer stands forward as the champion of 
those early professors of literature without 
whose writings the history of the world would 
exhibit a dreary blank, extending over the record 
of a thousand years. We must continue our 
notice in another number, 





EDINBURGH REDIVIVUS. 

Epinpurci has at length begun to arise from 
her ashes. Like the beautiful Phownix of the fable, 
she has prepared her nest; and her old sanitary 
sins and sorrows, as we hope, are about to be 
burned up by the sun, and consigned to oblivion. 
Like this fabulous bird, there is but one of the 
species—there is only one Edinburgh ; and it is 
long since we protested against the most beau- 
tiful city in the British Islands being also the 
most deplorably filthy. Perhaps our humble 
admonition did some good; at any rate, it was 
made with that intention. Lord Palmerston 
indeed, had preceded us. Previous to his cele- 
brated letter to the Presbyterian clergyman, the 
dolorous watchword of the city during a visi- 
tation of cholera, was something like that which 
Mr. Disraeli told the astonished farmers in 
Buckinghamshire, was an error in the transla- 
tion of Solomon. “ Vanitas vanitatum,” said 
the Edinburgh preachers, et omnia vanitas.” 
This has been changed, as we perceive, for the 
better. We dislike a play upon words, but the 
opportunity is irresistible. Sunitas sanitatum is 
now the cry; et omnia sanitas! If we might 
venture to make use of an appropriate paradox, 
we should say that a healthy contagion has 
spread over the town, until it is at this moment 
labouring in the throes of a sanitary convulsion ! 
Seriously, we trust this healthy reaction will not 
be temporary. 

To begin with the chief cause we must begin 
with the chief magistrate. We must really con- 
gratulate the citizens of Edinburgh upon the 
choice they have made of Mr. William Chambers 
as their Lord Provost. Such a man, in such a 
place, was sorely needed. He is, we suppose, 
one of the oldest social reformers in Edinburgh. 
The journal which he conducted so successfully 
for many years, was by far the best popular 
educator on such questions as ragged schools 
and reformatories ; and even, we must own, upon 
many questions of technical sanitary science. 
Such articles in the journal, it is understood, 
were chiefly written by Mr. William Chambers. 
But, at all events, there can be no doubt of his 
long and intimate acquaintance with the varied 
phenomena of public morals, and the inexorable 
laws of public health. Fortunately for his fellow 
citizens, he has now an excellent opportunity of 
giving practical effect to his knowledge, and he 
is not, we believe, the man to neglect it. 

As we mentioned in our impression of the 16th 
of December, the new Lord Provost inaugurated 
his period of office with an elaborate manifesto o1 
the sanitary condition of the Old Town. In brief, 
to pull down all the halfruin- 
ous tenements ; to form diagonal streets through 
the closes; to let in light and air by removing 
the antique wooden frouts which overhang such 
closes ; to abolish cow-houses; to prevent over- 
crowding ; to build extensively on the sites of 
the ruinous tenements houses for the poorer 
and middle classes; and, finally, to discharge 
the cost of this improvement by an assessment 
of a few pence in the pound, levied on the whole 
rental of the city for a period only of six or seven 
years. We are not, of course, doing justice to 
Mr. Chambers’s able and comprehensive speech. 
But this is, as far as we can see, the gist of his 
plan of operation. 

Such a plan, it is admitted, is absolutely neces- 
sary to purify the Old Town. Some of the more 
enthusiastic town councillors supposed that it 
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might even be made a source of revenue to the 
city; for the most important feature of the pro- 
posal is, that the corporation shall do the whole 
work,—reap the whole profit, or sustain the entire 
loss. But this is the mercenary, or purely utilita- 
rian, view of the case. The lowering of the death- 
rate in consequence, as the medical officer of 
health pointed out, would be equal to an annual 
saving of 312 lives!—and who, as the Lord 





were drains laid down almost in every close 
in Edinburgh; but there were no soil-pipes 
connected with them ; and no provision for carry- 
ing away the surface filth, even, which is the 
Edinburgh nuisance, par excellence. We observe 
from the medical officer’s report, that water- 
closets were actually fitted up in one close (Dick- 
son’s Close); but they turned out an intolerable 
nuisance, and had to be removed. To meet this 


Provost says himself, shall estimate the benefits | awkward difficulty, Mr. Ramsay, the ingenious 
which it might produce in a moral and religious | manager of the Edinburgh Water Company, 
point of view? Speaking from our own recol-|has brought forward a highly original pro- 
lection, indeed, we can assert that those dingy position] for abolishing water-closets altogether ! 
closes in Edinburgh and Glasgow are perfect | What a curious place is this Old Town of Edin- 


need of reform as the Old Town! As for the 
gas-works, they have ruined the Palace of Holy- 
rood amongst other things. No loyal subject of 
her Majesty—not even Scotchmen, we believe— 
could recommend her to eat and sleep in an 
atmosphere of sulphuretted hydrogen and car- 
bonic acid gas. We may return to this subject. In 
the meantime, with these slight criticisms, which 
we are sure will be taken as they are meant, in 
good part, we leave the subject. Bat we must 
not omit to congratulate the Lord Provost on his 
intended provisions against overcrowding. This 
salutary object, our readers know, we have had 
our humble share in promoting; but those alone 





hotbeds of crime and licentiousness ; and as for | burgh, after all! It reminds us a good deal of | who, during many years of anxious labour and 
the poor children who are ushered into exist-|the coachman in Molitre, who, after having | tedious reiteration, have stuck to their point, and 
ence in such horrible dens, our readers may | been subjected to various sorts of modern | at length carried it, can experience the feelings 
judge of their condition from what Mr. Chambers medical practice, was ultimately killed accord- | of pleasure and gratification with which we ob- 
sail of them, at a recent meeting of the United | ing to Hippocrates! These dingy closes were | Serve the reform spreading. On the subject of 
Industrial Schools. planned centuries before the art of drainage had | cow “ byres,” too, against which in the heart of 

“No one can go through the more densely | been invented. They have positively wallowed a town we have always vehemently protested, 
peopled divisions of the Old Town without in filth for 500 years. They have passed through we observe that much good may be effected. For 
observing that there are still hundreds of poor | all sorts of domestic revolutions. The history of the rest, we trust Mr. Chambers will proceed in 
semi-neglected children, who are apparently at Scotland, as Alexander Smith somewhere says,has his course of reformation with his characteristic 
no school at all. You see them with wan and | gushed through them like a stream; but the vigour and energy, at the same time in a con- 
polluted faces, sitting on door-steps, to get a | “pail” seems to stick to them. Those who are well- _ciliatory spirit, and without rashness or precipi- 
breath of the dingy atmosphere, or frolicking in read in the literature of the city, can relate how tation. It is not for us to tell him thet he has 
rags, with bare excoriated feet, in front of the | there were first of all the pails at the door, then |an opportunity before him of which many a 
dismal dens which they call their home, and | pails on the stairs, and then pails emptied over patriotic Scotchman might envy him, but which 


where they experience neither the luxury of |the window! For the last half-century or more, few could exercise so well. Indeed, the whole 





cleanliness nor moral culture—where, in fact, 
they burrow like a kind of wild animal; and 


such homely utensils were supposed to have nation at this moment must feel interested in 


gone out of date. But alas! the inevitable 


where, as we know from statistical returns, a |“* pail,” somewhat modernized, and made air- 


the city over which he presides, since it is pos- 
sible that he may be the instrument of adding 


large proportion die before they reach ten or | tight (“or nearly so”), has again become the to her romantic history and her extraordinary 
twelve years of age. How one’s heart bleeds| order of the day! Well, why not? we shall | beauty something of the indispensable qualities 
for these poor little things, learning nothing | be asked. Is not this a necessary consequence of domestic virtue and personal cleauliness. 
good, abandoned to all that is bad; and what a| of the northern Revivalism? Perhaps it may be. 
scandal to our country, with its prodigious pro- But if so, it is surely an absurd consequence. 
fessions, that all this should be suffered to go on, | There may be cases, perhaps, in which inland 
so far as the public administration is concerned, | towns shall ultimately be driven to such a neces- 
and only meagrely assuaged by the efforts of a| sity for sheer want of outlet. But Edinburgh ; ; 3 : 
handful of benevolently-disposed individuals.” | can never be such a town. We sincerely trust,, THE history of an art, like that of a science, 

We have taken much trouble, from first to last, | therefore, that the Lord Provost will not turn,can scarcely be followed with interest or 
with the sanitary condition of Edinburgh, and we | out an advocate for the “ pails!” /accuracy unless the exponent of its course at 
venture to throw ont a reflection or two which! Again, we do not observe any allusion in the | least, not to say his reader, has steadily in mind 
may possibly prove of some farther assistance in | Lord Provost’s manifesto to an increased water- | throughout, the ideal of the art or science in @ 
the great work. | supply. We may lay it down (since we are on condition of ultimate or proximate perfection. 

In the first place, we must point out what we | the subject), as certain as an axiom of Euclid, that | Life is too short, the competition of other aitrae 
believe the Lord Provost must have a thorough | unless a system of drainage be accompanied tions too lively for every mistake and misgrowth 
conviction of, that it is impossible to improve | with an adequate supply of water, it will not only | to be chronicled in full detail. It is well to be 
the old town of Edinburgh without improving it | turn out useless from the beginning, but in pro- warned of them, and to have marks set at what 
olf the face of the earth! But this ought to be | cess of time will become absolutely injurious. It points the first explorers went astray, and note 
a gradual process; such a process, in fact, as we | is a great misfortune, in our opinion, that the | made of how they came to do so, and with what 
believe has been going on more or less imper-| Edinburgh water supply is in the hands of a general consequences of delay and disaster ; but 
ceptibly during the last thirty years. There can | joint-stock company, and not, as in Glasgow, these cautions are most advantageously set down 
be no good reason why it should not be done on | Aberdeen, and other towns, in the hands of the | on the corrected and completed map. With a 
some regular plan ; only it should always be borne | corporation. For example, every Edinburgh | clear apprehension of the de veloped theory of 
in mind that Edinburgh is neither London nor | police bill which passes through Parliament | mechanics in possession, we glance with height- 
Paris. Edinburgh, we hope, will take warning from | makes domestic cleanliness more urgent and ened interest and insight over the adventures of 
the example of Aberdeen in somewhat similar cir- | imperative; every water company’s Act renders | successive discoverers, and measure readily and 
cumstances. Of the result of the improvements | the process more difficult and unmanageable. | exactly the direction and extent of their services 
in that northern city, financially speaking, we|The one body lays down a system of main or their errors; and so if we would recognise 
may say that the end is not yet, and cannot with | sewers; but the other refuses an ounce of water | promptly the true place of successive phases of 
certainty be predicted. But the effect of the/|to flush them. The consequence is, that in hot | Gothic architecture, we shall do well to keep 
evictions of poor people which followed on this|and dry weather the Edinburgh sewers, no | before us the idealised models of its best and 
improvement, and the consequent overcrowding, | matter in what quarter of the town, become | ripest manifestations. Neither art, nor science, 
are very clearly seen indeed. Their condition is | intolerably offensive and injurious to the health | nor politics, ever close their histories, but the 
about the most revolting and shocking to which | of the inhabitants. Of course, under the present | histories have their pauses,—t heir epochs,—and 
a population can be reduced. The case of | constitution of parliamentary committees on | epochs of varying value. Our interest clings 
Glasgow might be referred to, on the other hand; | private bills, the wonder is that so much harmony | about the epochs of most brilliant characteristios, 
but this has no precise analogy, we are afraid, to| is preserved. But here we think is a genuine | and indeed recurs to history for little else than 
that of Edinburgh. Glasgow is the second in| case of antagonism—discreditable alike to the | to gain knowledge by bevee concert of events 
point of population, and probably the second | Edinburgh town council, the water company, and | such epochs were brought round, on to follow 
richest city in the empire. Edinburgh, with all | the Government. A systematic and copious flush- | with sympathetic feelings the process of their 
its beauty, is unfortunately poor; and we ques- | ing of all the sewers and dirty closes in Edinburgh | dissolution. ! ; 
tion very much indeed, unless the inhabitants | would, we are perfectly certain, reduce the death- The epochs of architecture are the completions 
are quite unanimous, whether a Paliamentary | rate of the city 2 or 3 per 1,000 per annum. | of styles,—a proximate completion - least, 1 
sanction will be obtained to the principle of| And this is nothing at all to what might be | styles, at once characteristic anc excellent. 
levying an assessment on the New Town of| effected if the lower quarters of the town were | 8 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF STYLES. 











ay proximate at least; for, as we have seen in the 
Ediuburgh for the improvement of the Old ase of Anglo-Norman architecture, forms may 
Town. To give a parallel illustration we 


should not think it is probable that Gros- 
venor-square would submit to be taxed for 





liberally supplied with water. We have no hesi- | ¢ 


tation in saying that the supply of water to the | 
Old Town of Edinburgh, from whatever point of 
view it may be regarded, is a great disgrace to 


arise and fall into systems so positively pro- 
nounced and of such intrinsic excellence as to 
merit to be called styles, and yet perish prema- 


Bethnal Green; or that Belgrave-square would | the city. Yet there is not a single word said on 


consent to be punished for the sanitary back- the subject in Dr. Littlejohn’s sanitary report. | 


slidings of Bagnigge Wells-road: although, wecon- | The fact is, we rather dislike the tone of apology 
fess, if we had our way, they should be. Besides, | and covleur de rose which that gentleman’s other- 
the New Town of Edinburgh is at this moment, | wise able and perspicuous report sometimes as- 
we understand, suffering under a compulsory |sumes. It is not the business of a medical 
assessment of about 70,0001. for the drainage of | officer of health to make things pleasant to the 
the Water of Leith. This difficulty, the Lord | local authorities. His functions are in our opinion 
Provost will see, must be met with great mode- | of a higher order. yo : 
ration and temper; and doubtless it may be got| Finally, we must observe that nothing is said 
over: for we suppose it is utterly hopeless to! with regard to the sanitary condition of the New 
make the Old Town pay for its own purification ;; Town, or the disgusting condition of the gas- 
and the revenues of all improvements must be | works; but of course it would be impossible to 
regarded for some time as problematical. | exhaust the subject in one address. If we con- 
In the second place, we do not see that the! sider the state of the cellars and the common 
Lord Provost’s scheme contains any reference to | stairs, and the water-closets which are ventilated 
a better system of draining and washing ont | into the common stairs, we must say that the 
the closes. As far as we remember, there} New Town of Edinburgh stands as much in 


| turely, though it may be to give place to better. 
| The change from Anglo-Norman to Early 
| English style was made, to a great extent, by 
‘translation rather than transition. If we take 
|the Norman designs and make no more altera- 
' tions in them than follow of necessity by substi- 
‘tuting pointed arches for round, and giving 
| mouldings a studied in place of a crude section 
| or profile, we may easily be surprised at finding 
| how little more remains to do to effect the full 
‘change. Indeed, it will appear that some of 
‘these transformations carry us on beyond the 
Early English, and well into the period of the 
|more truly and fully-developed Gothic. The 
| germs of both these later styles were hidden in 
the earlier, and the significance ot the earlier 
germ will be best appreciated by due recognition 


| of the mature growth and bloom. 
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Round-arch Anglo-Norman architecture, then, 
already pre-figures the coming contrasts by 
examples of allegiance to the contrasted systems 
of stories and of compartments,—to the pre- 
dominance of the horizontal or vertical lines of 
division. 

The chapel in the White Tower of London 
may be taken asa small and simple example : 
another, near at hand, is the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great,—of the story arrangement 
in which no vertical lines are employed to give 
emphasis to the correspondence of the upper | 
and lower arches. Still less are any continua- 
tions of such lines carried up the sides of the | 
plain barrel vault; the vault lies, we may say, | 
like a lid upon the upper story of arches, as that | 
is set again upon the level wall above the lower 
series, and its long plain unbroken surface, not 
only is congruous with, but challenges a like 
length of unbroken parallel lines in the walls 
that it rests upon. 

In other more important examples, from | 
Waltham Abbey to Durham Cathedral, the same 
principle is largely and grandly predominant, 

albeit that slender attached shafts may rise on 
the face of alternate divisions, either from the 
ground or from a corbel,—assertions faint, but 
even now ambitious of the rival and ultimately | 
victorious tendency. 

On the other hand, the nave of Ely gives the 
most pronounced exemplification in round-arch 
Norman of predominance of the vertical divi- 
sions. It is to be feared that the intention of 
the architect was to cover this nave with a 
wooden roof, or, rather, ceiling; but, still, the 
evidence is not conclusive for a conviction, and 
as spans quite as wide had already been 
vaulted, we may allow the benefit of the doubt. 
If the design be, in fact, completed by a groined 
vault, we should have a perfectly congruous 
result, the marked vertical lines that divide the 
walls into compartments from floor to springing 
of vault, being duly acknowledged by upward 
continuation of edges of groins, or even of groin 
ribs. 

The admittedly most important and charac- 
teristic feat of completed Gothic was to recog- 
nise the expressive value and superiority of this 
motive, and to apply it with exhaustive strict- 
ness. In its fullest expression, the vaulting- 
shaft continuous from floor to springing carried 
up with it anticipations not only of transverse 
but of diagonal ribs, and even of the ribs or 
mouldings of the nook of the clerestory; and 
the general result was to give the most marked 
impression of the form and proportion of the 
transverse section of the nave, and of a succes- 
sion of nave compartments of which the dividing 
shafts ranged on either side like the set and 
orderly standards of an avenue. The propriety 
of this arrangement was in fact not a little 
assisted by the ritual tendency to give the nave 
more and more the character of an avenue lead- 
ing to a sanctuary, and less and less that of an 
apartment. Thus also the gradual subordina- 
tion, to the verge of suppression, of the triforium 
even as a story, was perfectly consistent when 
the great gallery of the earlier cathedrals fell 
cut of use; and was, in fact, given up. 

In the new and highly elaborated forms that 
accompanied the full introduction of the pointed 
arch, the so-called Early English style held on 
with much favour to the system of the stories, 
but had to combat, and did not always or even 
often struggle successfully against the tenden- 
cies inherent in the genius of the style, or at 
least in its adopted detail, and so failed in the last 
cordition of success, a just self-confidence and 
vigorous self-assertion. The value of the con- | 
tinnous shaft from floor to springing was never | 
even recognised, still less seized, emphasized, | 
enhanced, as in the completed Gothic, and | 
thence the Early English nave lacks—and in con- | 
sistency was bound to justify the lack of—appro. | 
priate expression as an avenue ; whereas it un- | 
awares or weakly, usually claims to be an| 
avenue both by its great length, and often by the | 
story of the triforium, in favour of which verti- 
cality is sacrificed, being a nonentity, after all, 
as a gallery of occupation. 

In choirs and presbyteries which are avowedly | 
apartments, the incongruities are not so great. | 
Stalls conceal the piers; the length is not so! 
exaggerated; and here the style which has made | 
some noble efforts might have achieved its com- 
plete and blameless triumph, had it dared to 
pronounce the triforium as an available gallery, | 
and then taken thought, and so modified the | 
bearing as well as the proportions of the| 
vaulting as not to challenge of necessity a | 
reminiscence of allegiance due to the vertical. | 





| 


| courses, and recognises the adherence to a double 


As regards the triforium} it in many cases re- 
tains at least the appeardnce of a practicable | 
gallery for occupation, andj then its rhythmical | 
correspondence with pier}, reinforced by aid 
from immediate superposition, is, with but rarest | 
exception, sufficiently declared. To their joint | 
grouping the spacing of te vault conoids cor- | 
responds; it is in thearticul:tion of these with the | 
system that the consistency fails, when it does 
fail, which is much too frequently. The Medi- | 
wvals themselves disagreed so remarkably in the | 


{ | 
management of this, that snodern modesty need 


not decline to have or to express an opinion of | 
itsown. At Canterbury, the vault springs from | 
a level with the triforium: capitals; but it is) 
provided with a shaft, and the case does not un- | 
equivocally belong to the Early English in- | 
stances. The repudiation of the true vaulting | 
shaft being accepted, we have no hesitation in 
asserting that the consistenry of the style,—the 
expression of direct down-press of a higher story 
on a lower as its basement, demanded that the 
vault conoid should desceiid clear within the 
string-course that crowns ‘the triforium story, 
and that all its projections beyond this should be 
manifestly but the decorative surface mouldings. | 
By the schemes that were! adopted, we get in 
one form or another an overlap of vertical and 
horizontal systems that _vitiate both. The 
conoid starts visibly from a corbel in front of the 
wall,—sometimes at considerable height above 
the clerestory string-courie, sometimes from 
spandrel of triforium, or ev¢n from a level as low 
as its capitals. Again, the bearing corbel shaft 
has its own corbel at all intermediate points be- 
tween the lowest points of the spandrels of the 
pier, and of the triforium arches. The ribs of 
the conoid also converge so nearly to a point, 
that the breadth demanded’ for a base of super- 
position disappears. | 

The crossing of the triforium string-course by 
the slight shaft as it descends to its corbel, does 
little to impair the value of the marked horizon- 
tal line; as little does it break the orderly 
sequence of triforium piers which promise a 
varied repetition of the pier story above,—but 
as the invited eye rises to complete the compari- 
son, it is met by the not inconsiderable shoulders 
of the intrusive conoids which hustle, without 
respect, the parallel clerestory string-conrse, 
with no gain to themselves but the acquisition 
of a slipped-down appearance, and a presump- 
tuous forfeiture of obligation to the able and ex- 
pecting pile of level stories, out of complaisance 
to a decorative detail that ‘for its own part does 
not pretend to be anything more. 

It is to this apparent descent of the vault 
that we would ascribe a good deal of that effect 
of lowness in Early English vaults, that neither 
mere recollection of the height of other styles 
nor the actual restriction of the dimensions 
suffices to account for. The offence is, that we 
feel them, not absolutely, bat disproportionately 
low ; and the question of interest is, where does 
this peccant disproportion lie? This is not far 
to seek; it is to be found in the defective or 
intermittent sense of the propricties of grada- 
tion, especially in the cardinal respect of spans 
and altitudes. As necessarily as the ear in 
music will be dissatisfied with a key-note that 
pretends to conclude the melody independently 
of the leading note, will the eye and the sympa- 
thies remain discontented in architecture when 
the most salient proportion of the building is 
not duly led up to by some easy intermediate 
step. This subject, however, cannot be pursued | 
at length here; suffice it to point to the harsh- 
ness with which at Salisbury the proportions of | 
the main section of the nave are combined with 
the narrow lancet windows on the one hand, and | 
the ungracefully depressed including arches of | 
the triforium, on the other. 

In the eastern half of Canterbury Cathedral, | 
the tendencies of the Story and the Compartment | 
meet, and whirl as in a very eddy. By the in- | 
troduction of Purbeck shafts from capitals of | 
piers to spring of vault, William of Sens gave a 
certain adumbration of the value of verticality, 
especially as on intermediate piers another of 
these dark conspicuously relieved shafts con- 
tinues to the floor. But the principle of the 
stories is, in fact, still retained by thus piling 
one independent shaft upon another; aud the eye 
tracks the lines of capitals instead of the string- 


| 


tier, which is expressed in the strongest way in 
the superposed tiers of shafts of like range with 
pier and triforium capitals, that encircle the 
great piers of the crossing. 

Within the five years that followed, during 
which English William went on with the work of 








his disabled master, the confusion had subsided ; 
whatever may have been due to the foreign 
architect, who even in his own work shows him. 
self decidedly progressive, it is gratifying to find 
that under English hands was first struck in 
England with clearness and decision the key. 
note of the pure Vertical style. In the corona 
that completed the works in 1184, we find the 
vaulting shaft made consistently continuous 
from floor to springing ; and regarding England 
alone, we are carried at once, as by a leap 
across the centuries, past all the elaborately 
enriched developments of the Early English 
style, to the model of a bay that taken alone 
is the advanced germ of a highly-organised and 
purely Gothic cathedral. 

Noble and admirable, in spite of all defects, 
is the style that we call Early English; bat 


‘it might seem as if the very concert of French 


and English genius, under which we see its in- 
distinct commencements at Canterbury, was re- 
quired to bring it back from its wanderings, not 


‘to say vagaries, and so conclude its history by 


conferring its highest correction. The vertical 
and the horizontal distributions which meet, con- 
test, and at last part company, at Canterbury 


| Cathedral, were destined to meet again, after 


many an active decad of experience and trial, 
in the not less sacred and imperial Abbey of 
Westminster. Here French design again ap- 
peared on English ground, and werked with no 
careless regard to English models; the result is 
that noble structure, which we cannot enter with- 
out recognising a style instinct with the spirit of 
beauty that reigns in Ely choir, Lincoln, Nor- 
wich, and Salisbury; but with every discord 
harmonized, and almost all the perfections of the 
aspiring expression that claims verticality as its 
living organ, added to it for a royal dower. 








ARCHITECTURE IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tur group of buildings around the Exchange, 
of which group it isthe centre or nucleus, is pro- 
bably that in which the greatest wealth has been 
expended and the greatest effort at effect been 
made. Whether the impression created be com- 
mensurate with the vast sums lavished upon the 
ornamentation depends entirely upon what the 
observer sets value on or store by. Certain it is, 
that a stranger, on a first visit to the town, 
could not help being struck with the signs of 
wealth of which these buildings may be taken 
as the emblems. To the majority, costliness is 
all sufficient, and in the battle of life he who has 
the biggest house, the greatest number of ser- 
vauts, the finest horses,—he who gives the most 
extravagant spreads and the choicest wines,—is 
considered the better and happier man and a 
decidedly lucky fellow. But what has all this 
to do with architecture? More than at first 
may be apparent ; for those to whom these things 
—not to say vanities—are the sole aim and 
object of life, constituting a very low ideal, must 
necessarily be impressed most with external 
flash and bounce. True! — costliness, though 
not a necessary adjunct of good taste, forms 
the sinews with which the greatest effects can 
be produced ; and happy the man who, when he 
has ,thoroughly mastered his profession,—but 
not till then,—can have the opportunity of 


carrying out his views without the depression 


caused by the miserable cheese-paring which so 
often forms an element in domestic architecture. 
While plenty of money is a sine qua non for the 
production of great monumental works of art. 


we would wish it to be distinetly understood 


that, if the art employed is a mere hap-hazard 
shuffling about in the dark, without a central 
guiding-light to steer by, the greater the expen- 
diture the more worthless the result. The 
plainest brick warehouse in the town is infin- 
nitely superior, as a building, to that large 
agglomeration of protruding plate-glass bub- 
bles in Water-street, termed Oriel Chambers. 
Did we not see this vast abortion—which would 
be depressing were it not ludicrous—with our 
own eyes, we should have doubted the possi- 
bility of its existence. Where and in what are 
the beauties supposed to lie? That is a ques- 
tion which has troubled us in our dreams, and 
the more we strive to comprehend it the further 
we are from a solution of the difficulty. Could 
we speak in the singular number, we should 
exclaim with Hamlet, “ Oh, my prophetic soul— 
my uncle!” for surely the design must have 
been inspired by a pawnbroker, the tastes are 
so similar. 

To show more clearly the ruling principles of 
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composition, this building is worth a little close | sidered so essential to the stability of a building, 
study. The inspiring motive—the happy thought | the treatment of this basement is in the least 
has been the term “ Oriel;” and truly it is a} objectionable form. On the ground and first 
poetic word, and one conveying visions of fine | floor are ranges of very large windows, the lower 
old gabled maases, rich in carving and corbels, with segmental heads, the upper with semicircular 
but richer in the lovely covering of grey and | heads filled in with segmental tympana. Above 
green—mural paintings by nature—touches by | this, the windows are diminished in size, a treat- 
the mellow hand of time. An oriel window is' ment founded in common-sense practice and 


an inspiring object; but a row of windows 
falsely so called, all bad to commence with, and 
all exactly alike, is the reverse. Did we say a 
rew ?—we should have said a tier of rows—a 
sight to make the angels weep. If from the 
bubbles we pass our eye up to what is called the 
sky-line, it is, perhaps, if anything, still more 
execrable. From the curved copings, which in 
the meagrest versions of the debased Elizabethan, 
could not pass muster, up to the shapeless, 
spiritless pinnacles, all is bad. It is really—if 
we are to do good—no use mincing the matter, 
and we sincerely hope this edifice will prove 
unique in its way, and the first and last in such 
astyle. In the face of so much vulgarity, we 
almost forget what the laws of composition are, 


conducive to dignity of effect. It is here that 
the brick groundwork is most apparent. Sur- 
mounting the whole is a large and massive 
cornice, simply and well designed of the sort, 
and quite in character with the rest of the build- 
ing. We admit that we are not partial to heavy 
cornices. See the abortion at the corner of 
Oldhall-street and Chapel-street, that huge 
compo monstrosity under whose shadow we never 
pass without a shudder. Their use is not so 
apparent as we could wish ; but, if we adopt the 
Italian form, it is difficult to see how we are to 
avoid employing them. In The Albany the 
cornicione has the additional defect of a very 
common balustraded parapet—the weakest por- 
tion of the whole design. But let that pass, for 





we should feel grateful to the architect who has 


and their artistic interpretation, which, if not | 
felt, cannot be seen. What would the public afforded us so much to admire. Now, as a mat- 
say if Mr. Gye were to treat them with an ter of comparison, contrast all this with Oriel 
opera containing only two airs, the plot of the|Chambers. It is at once simpler and more 
piece being, that they should alternate with varied, and, as our eye passes upwards, we per- 
each other at regular intervals, and wind up ceive the rising and falling—the true architec- 
with a grand flourish of kettle-drums, brass tural cadences—the diversity in the masses | 
trumpets, and penny whistles? To say that | crowned by the dignified and governing corni- | 
variety is essential in a composition is only a cione. The constructive principles are Gothic, | 
weak way of expressing what we want to say. because advantage has been taken of the most | 
There should be a central and governing idea— | striking points of the construction for decorative | 
a rising and falling in the cadences,—the divine | effect. The arches and spandrels are of solid 
music of form. There should be feeling—there | stone, as also are all those portions which, from 
should be sentiment—there should be light and the weight to be carried, are supposed to demand | 
shadow and varied masses, all tending round, it. There is no unmeaning copying of forms of 
and all helping towards a grand and inspiring other buildings. It is evident that each part 
effect. The pervading sentiment may be varied has been designed only with reference to the | 
to suit the spirit of the place. It may be quiet, | position it should hold in the general composi- | 
reposing, retiring. It may be bustling, enliven- tion, and the incised decoration adopted—a style 
ing, and mentally excitative. It may be dignified, strongly supported by Mr. Colling—conduces to | 
in solid masses, or take any other form the fancy the breadth of effect of the whole, as well as the | 
may choose; but should always be manly, inspiriting sharp points of light and shadow, to! 
thoughtful, and honest in intention. the avoidance of monotony. The little discs 
To draw a contrast, les us now examine the and semi-spheres of polished granite are taste- 
Albany, in Oldhall-street, which, unfortunately fully introduced, and the door-case, though com- 
for local talent, is by Mr. J. K. Colling, a gentle- mon in form, is well designed. In fact, all 
mau distinguished for his knowledge of nature, | difficulties have been met in the simplest and 
and the application of the principles of growth most straightforward manner. There is no la- 
in leaves and flowers to decorative purposes. To borious straining after effect observable, and 
those who have studied architecture, the first altogether it is, though not a stone building, one | 
glimpse of this building is sufficient to show of the best in Liverpool. 
that it has the ring of the true metal about it— After having so much to find fault with, it is 
the guinea stamp—the goldsmith’s mark. Yet, a real pleasure to be able to point to an archi- | 
how simple is the combination of the masses tectural example—even while candidly confess- | 
and even how regular the wall-voids. The gene- ing that the style employed is not the one we | 
ral form is what is called Italian; but it is, in consider best suited for civic purposes—possess- | 
constructive spirit, more Gothic than otherwise. ing in itself elements of a high class of art; we 
Examine any part of the design and the motive allude to the Branch Bank of England, in Castle- 
is apparent, easy, and plain of comprehension. street, the architect of which any one conversant 
To those who do not understand artistic terms it | with the peculiarity of his works would at once 
would, perhaps, be difficult to explain what’ see was the late Professor Cockerell. We recol- | 
breadth means ; but if they will study this eleva- lect well the period when it was in progress of 
tion, and it makes the right impression on the building—the careful solidity and genuine nature 
mind, they will at once feel it. This is the more of its construction—the evidences of thought 
strange, for the voids are larger than usual, and everywhere apparent, and the contrast which it 
it is usually considered indispensable to the|then, as now, displayed in comparison to the 
attainment of breadth that there should be Commercial Bank, on the opposite side of Cook- 
abundance of wall surface. In the Italian, or street. The individuality so distinguishing every 
Cinque-Cento period breadth is an important line and moulding we take to be not the least of | 





element, and it is mostly obtained by extent of its merits. We feel a pleasure in recognising | 
wall surface and small openings. In Italy small the old master-hand—a pleasure arising from 
windows—such is the strength of sunlight—are the same source that in a friend those delicate | 
a necessity ; so that the Italian masters had, on | points of humour and wit which are lost upon 
this score, no difficulties to contend against. In| the outside world give us the acutest and most 
Liverpool, the nearest approach to the true genuine delight. Thus,in the works of Thackeray, | 
Italian effect may be seen by those desirous of the piquant, incisive wit, combined with—not- 
studying the matter, in the range of warehouses withstanding his cynicism—the most delightfully 
on the south side of Cooper’s-row, close to the genial and humorous bonhomie, expressed in the 
Sailors’ Home. Though not, in other respects, most crystal, clear English, are distinctive pecu- | 
worthy of notice, and ornamented with vile liarities, which afford us the most discriminating | 
cement dressings, those buildings may yet serve | pleasure. But, if we did not know Thackeray 
as an illustration. In the Albany, the architect thoroughly in a literary point of view, could we 
has had to encounter difficulties of a severer | appreciate him to the same extent? Most cer- 
kind; and it is wonderful the breadth and soli- tainly not. The best, most artful, and most 
dity that has been attained, considering the | delicate touches would be in a measure lost. 
mall width of the interspaces between the win- | The exact impression in the author’s mind would 
dows, and is instructive as showing that, when | fail to be conveyed to us; and the same is true 
extent of surface cannot be obtained,—the effect | architecturally, though words in the one case are 
which is here so remarkable may be arrived at the more expressive mediums of communication, 
by depth—depth of reveal that will display to while form, material, colour are those only at 
the eye at once the real thickness of the the disposal of the architect. : Still, notwith- 
wall. The base is solid and massive, very pro-| standing there exists as distinctive an indi- 
perly constructed in stonework; and though we | vidualicy of character in architecture as in a 
confess not to liking what is called rustication—or | literary composition ; though, of course, the witty 
a torturing of the joints of the stone—a cutting | or the humorous, excepting in those wonder- 











away of the bed—and we are not partial to key- ful Medieval carvings, is not the phase of mind 
stones, which, by a popular fallacy, are con-. which is usually represented. The character 


of the mind, as respects the delicacy of taste— 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of certain forms—the comprehension of the 
subleties of analogies in nature—the manifest 
likings and dislikings or certain characteristic 
traits in selection—appreciation of colour, and 
preferences arising as can be seen from the 
natural confirmation of mind of the designer, 
modified and developed by education—these, all 
these, to the true lover of art, go to make up the 
unique delight—the totality of impressions which 
follow the complicated but perfectly analyzable 
emotions created in the sensitive and educated 
artistic mind by the sight of a beautiful building. 
Can we, when capable of distinguishing these 
high qualities, oftentimes combined with the 
tenderest sentiments, be expected to fall down 
and worship the architectural Baals so freely set 
up in our high places in all their deformed coarse- 
ness ’—Gods, eachof whom says, “ Look at me, 
how big and strong I am, what muscle, what power 
I possess,”—the power of ugliness! ‘ What a 
display I make—these bracelets cost 100,0001., 
and these ear-rings double that amount. Oh! 
son of man, am I not on this account worthy of 
thy worship?” Thou art; and lots of true wor- 
shippers thou’lt find ; but our humble selves look 
up to something purer, and greater, and higher 
than thee, and we cast thee from us. This is 
the poetic view of it; but if ye prefer a plain 


| translation, we say that such low and sordid 


qualities as many of our hugest buildings possess 
cannot possibly please the palate of him who has 
tasted better things. 

There are four banks within a-small circle of 
the Exchange, and another further off on the 
outside—the Savings Bank, in Bold-street, a 
decided outsider—which, in a measure, afford a 
good illustration of several phases of architecture 
in Liverpool, and the different degrees of in- 
dividuality which it is possible to exhibit in a 
building. As a contrast to Cockerell’s work, the 
Commercial Bank—with the exception of that in 
Bold-street—affords the most instructive lesson ; 
while the Mercantile Bank, in Castle-street, and 
the National Bank and offices of the Liverpool 
Law Association, at the bottom of Cook-street, 
illustrate two styles of building now predomi- 
nating in Liverpool,—the work of two of the 
leading architects—leading, at all events, in 
point of extent of practice. 

While the Branch Bank of England is an ex- 
emplar of the application of Greek taste to 
modern wants, forming astyle of which Cockerell 
was the introducer, as opposed to the vapid copy- 
ing insipidities of the Foster school—a style that 
was born and died out with him, and will pro- 
bably not again be introduced, for who can write 
epics with Homer ?—it still (though we run the 
chance of being laughed at for saying so) displays 
some Gothic spirit in the motive force of the 
design. Such is not peculiar to this one design, 
but the same spirit may be observed in the exter- 
nal treatment of the staircases of the Liverpool 
and London chambers,—an essentially Gothic 
idea. There is a boldness and depth about the 
bank the more strongly marked by contrast with 
the pasteboard pilasters of the Commercial ; but 
the difficulties always attendant upon the use of 
a columnar style before pointed out exist in as 
much force as ever, though they have been well 
and boldly met. The massive three-quarter 
columns are of the Doric type, and enclose two 


| stories, though on the Cook-street side the archi- 


tect has coolly and properly dismissed them 
altogether. The mouldings and details are pure, 
well studied, and far from wanting in origi- 
nality ; indeed, considering the small scope such 
a style affords, it is on this point most worthy of 
commendation. Setting aside the question of 
the advisability of making the architectural 
character of a building dependent upon features 
borrowed from temple architecture, and seeking 
light and shade by destroying the insular func- 
tions of the original column by attaching it to 
the wall to which it can have no true affinity, 
and is simply disruptive in effect, there is much 
to admire in this edifice; and we cannot with- 
hold praise from any one who, it is clear, worked 
from honest conviction, though the limits within 
which he bound himself were contracted, not to 
say narrow. Before we leave we may remark 
that there is rather a want of life in the general 
effect, arising from the absence of carving. It 
mainly and essentially depends upon lines and 
mouldings; and no building can, in our opinion, 
be complete as a work of art in which carving, 
whether in the form of floral decoration or figure 
sculpture, is absent: no amount of straight 
lines, curves, or Greck frets can ever fill the void 
which its absence occasions though in many 
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works carving may unfortunately be looked 
upon as little less than an eyesore. 

It would be useless to waste many words on 
the Commercial Bank: the whole thing is a 
mistake ; and the preposterous size of the stones 
employed, and the shallow rustication of the 
basement. combined with the want of original 


engineers of France, Germany, and America, 
formidable rivals to the engineers of this 
country. 

Here it has always been found that friendly 
and honourable rivalry among members of the 
profession has been on the whole beneficial to 
science and to engineering progress, and we can- 





spirit, and shallow meagreness of the whole 
belongings, put it without the pale of criticism. 
It is heart-rending to see so much good stone 
and good work wasted in so dull a performance. 
The Savings Bank, in Bold-street, is of the same 
type—not of art, for art would not own cither— 
if anvthing, worse in taste. 

In the Mercantile Bank, we first introdace to 


; : wi | 
our readers a style which is exercising con- 


not doubt that the same result will follow the 
| more extended rivalry which we shall have now 
| to meet from the engineers of every nation. At! 
| the same time this consideration renders it our 
especial duty to take care, that the distinguished 
and leading position which has been so well 
| maintained by our great predecessors, shal] not| 
| be lowered by those who come after them. 
My predecessors in this chair have addressed | 





vanced as to enable us to judge of the effects ef 

the physical and moral obstacles which to seme 

experienced minds have appeared all but ingw. 
erable. 

The Mont Cenis Tunnel, and the temporary 
railway being constructed over its summit, will 
continue to be watched with interest by al} 
engineers, and it may yet be a question how far 
the mode of traction which has been adopted for 
the temporary railway will prove to be the best, 
The modified locomotive has, no doubt, with the 
aid of a central rail succeeded in surmounting 
gradients which have hitherto been considered to 
be more severe than compatible with the econo- 
mical use of the locomotive engine ; but farther 
experience is still required, and the results of 


siderable influence inthetown,—whether for good | you chiefly upon the interesting topics and works | the trial will be watched with great interest, be- 


or evil we will not at present inquire. 
not a large frontage, and possesses the not 
nucommon defect of appearing as though made 
in lengths, and sawn off to suit consumers. 


every building were designed with an in-| 


dividuality of its own, what a mnch more 


|demanding their attention, it was natural that | 
| they should devote themselves mainly to describe | 
of greatest interest in the present. 
| My immediate predecessor, Mr. McClean, gave 


} 
i 
j 


it has of their own time; and with so large a field | cause it cannot be doubted that conditions will 


continue to present themselves to which the 
ordinary locomotive engine cannot conveniently 


If| the past and to indicate in outline the features | be applied. 


In many of the proposed and fature designs of 
bridges over or under great rivers and estuaries, 


picturesque and interesting place of abode we | to the Institution a description of the remark- | no novelty in the principles of construction may 


should have on this—at the present season of 
the year, in some respects owing to the art of 
man—dull earth. Possibly, we know not, it 
may be merely the commencement of a larger 
design ; but, anyhow, the propensity to build 
everything in ranves is most destructive of 
architectural effect: it is a rag and remnant of 
the Palladian ideas of the last century. In onr 
opinion, nothing can be more monotonous than 
streets designed on the grand seale, according to 
a fixed plan, as in Paris. Bad as it is, we prefer 
our own architecture, for we do get occasional 
choice morsels; whereas, in the other case, the 
whole is absorbed in one grand impression, 
which, once made, becomes afterwards inex- 
pressibly tiring. Look at Lord-street, in which 
the new lines of buildings, the guide-books 
inform us, “ were built to elevations prepared by 
the Corporation Surveyor at the time, of which 
Lord-street and Sornth John-street afiord the 
fairest specimens.’ Fair specimens, truly! 
Then, by all means, let us have ugliness, for the 
opposite of what we dislike mnst surely please 
us. Though Lord-street be a wide street, it 
would be difficult to find within the whole realm 
anything less entitled to be dignitied by the title 
of architecture than the shallow, meaningless, 
original compo fronts which our Corporate 
talent, in its desire for uniformity, has ruthlessly 
inflicted upon the town. Fair buildings! Ay, 
fair in the glories of paint and patches, like the 
antiquated, worn-out, dissipated dames whom 
Dickens has depicted—Thackeray scarified. 
LIVERPOOL. 








THE EDUCATION OF THE CIVIL 
ENGINEER. 

THE following is the corrected text of the 
address delivered by Mr. John Fowler, at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, on taking the 
chair, for the first time, after his election as pre- 
sident, on the 9th inst. :— 

The high degree of material prosperity which 
this country and its dependencies have now 
happily enjoyed for a considerable time, has 
naturally led to great activity in our profession ; 
and probably at no former period have the skill 


and enterprise of engineers been so severely | 


taxed as during the last few years; and as civi- 
lization continues to advance, and labour to re- 
quire increased assistance from mechanical con- 
trivances, the connexion of civil engineering 


‘intimate. 


' with social progress will become more and more 


I hope I may be allowed to say, with a deep 
fecling of professional pride, that hitherto the 
inventive genius, the patient perseverance, and 
indomitable energy of the members of our pro- 
fession have not been found unequal to the tasks 
they have been called upon to perform ; and 
although I have full confidence in the future, ] 
venture to suggest that the present is a fitting 
moment for cousidering the means by which our 
younger brethren may be best prepared for the 
arduous duties, and growing difficulties, which 
they will undoubtedly have to encounter in their 
protessioral career. 

It is not merely that works of magnitude and 


novelty are increasing, and will continue to in- | 


crease, hut it is becoming apparent that we 
shail have to meet the competition of foreign 
engineers in many parts of the world; and that 
great cilorts are now being made, not only by 
careful scholastic education, but by more atten- 


tion to praciice on werks, to render the civil 


jable results which had been produced by the | 
ceneral introduction of railways into Eng!and in | 
combination with steam-power, and clearly | 
pointed out their inflaence on the increase of its | 
material prosperity and national wealth. 

Mr. Hawkshaw pointed out the rapidly in- 
creasing importance of wrought iron for engi- 
neering works, with the promise of new applica- 
tions of steel; and the fact and consequences of 
the increasing speed of railways and steam- 
boats. 

Mr. Bidder, after defining the object and scope 
of the profession of the civil engineer to be “to 
tuke up the results discovered by the abstract 
mathematician, the chemist, and the geologist, 
and to apply them practically for the com- 
mercial advantage of the world at large ;” 
illustrated his views by selecting the examples 
of hydrodynamical science and hydraulic engi- 
neering, for the purpose of pointing out the 
serious mistakes which might arise from a neg- 
lect of a proper knowledge of true mathematical 
principle. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson described the modern 
railway system in England up tothe period of his 
address, commenting upon its extent and justly 
appreciating its value; and he reviewed, in a 
large and philosophical spirit, its system of 
management,and the commercial economy which 
it had produced. 

Mr. Locke in like manner seleeted for his sub- 
ject a deseription of the French railway system 
and its management, in the introduction of 
which he had himself been so actively engaged. 

Another of my predecessors, Sir John Rennie, 
seems to have been determined that no single 
topic of professional interest should remain to 
any future president which he had not himself 
‘exhaustively discussed; for he not only pre- 
sented a complete panorama of all past engi- 
neering works, but he gave a descriptive analy- 
sis, so full and complete, as to make his address 
at once a history of engineers, and a manual of 
engineering science. 

The whole field of discussion and description 
of the past has thus been so completely and so 
ably occupied by my predecessors in this chair, 
that I shall not attempt to travel over the same 
ground ; but I propose to deal almost exclusively 
with the future, and endeavour, although I pos- 
sess no particuler personal fitness for the task, 
to guggest some of the means by which the 
younger members and the rising generation 
may best prepere themselves for the duties’ 
which that future will bring with it. 

J may first briefly notice, and for the purpose | 
of illustration and introduction, a few of the 
“reat engineering problems of remarkable bold- 
uess and novelty which are now presenting 
themselves for the supply of the future wants 
and convenience of mankind: amongst them. 
may be enumerated the Suez Canal; the tunnel | 
through, and the railway over, Mont Cenis; 
| railway bridges over and under great rivers and | 
estuaries ; new ferry works of unusual magni- | 
tude ; vast warehouses and river approaches for | 
commercial cities like Liverpool ; railways under, | 
over, and through great cities; long lines of | 
land and ocean telegraphs; and comprehensive | 
schemes of water supply, drainage, and sewerage. 
_ All these works present problems of great | 
j interest, and it will require cultivated intelli- 
gence, patient investigation, and enlarged expe- 
| rience, to accomplish the task of their satisfac. | 
| tory solution. | 
| For the Saez Canal we must be content to 
vait a few years before the work be so fur ad. 


probably be required; but in other cases the 
mere magnitude alone will demand new arrange- 
ments and combinations, and may possibly also 
suggest the use of steel, for parts or the whole 
of the structure. 

The docks and warehouses of our great com- 
mercial cities are rapidly advancing in import- 
ance, and are constantly demanding increased 
facilities to enable them to meet the exigencies 
of trade; and for this purpose every possible 
resource of steam machinery, and hydraulic and 
pneumatic mechanism, will have to be taxed 
to obtain convenient and adequate power and 
expedition. 

The new scheme of river approaches at Liver- 
pool is one of the most remarkable proposals of 
modern times for its boldness in grappling with 
the difficulties and necessities of a pressing 
want, and the complete solution of a difficult 
problem. It is understood that the engineer of 
the Mersey Board, who has designed this great 
work, is preparing a model on a large scale, 
which I have no doubt will be brought before 
the Institution. 

The railways under, over, and through great 
cities are amongst the most striking results 
engendered by the necessities of rapidly in- 
creasing and closely crowded population, and 
may be regarded as one of the most useful eco- 
nomical developments which engineering has 
supplied to satisfy the requirements of modern 
civilization. The engineering problems they 
present are infinite in their number, and inte- 
restingly intricate in their character. 

Ocean telegraphy is yet in its infaney, but 
enough has been done by the numerous lines 
already laid, and by demonstration before this 
Institution, to prove that further experience 
alone is wanting to enable deep or shallow sea 
cables to be successfully laid and maintained 
wherever they may be required; and probably 
in no branch of our profession is the future of 
greater interest than in the coming telegraphic 


| connexion in every part of the world by cea and 


land, and in the political, commercial, and social 
results, which must follow such a remarkable 
increase in the facility of gencral intercom- 
munication. 

The rapid growth of communities to which I 
have already alluded has also developed the 
necessity of provision being made for a more 
abundant supply of pure water, and for a more 
complete system of sewerage than is now gene- 
rally possessed by our towns and cities; some of 
these works are already being carried out, or 
seriously contemplated, on a scale of almost 
startling, but not unnecessary, magnitude. 

It is plain, therefore, that in every department 
of civil engineering the wants of commerce and 
society are pressing more and mere urgently 
upon the resources of our profession. We have 
ship canals, but the Suez Canal throws them all 
into the shade. We have long tunnels through 
our English mountains, but we have now to 
penetrate the Alps. We have large bridges, but 
larger are required. We have noble ports, bat 
they are choked with trade, and new accommo- 
dation of an improved kind is called for. We 
have steam ferries across rivers, estuaries, and 
straits, and rapid ocean steamers, but higher 
speed and better accommodation are demanded. 
We have large warehouses with convenient 
mechanical appliances, but larger warehouses 
and better mechanical appliances have become 
a necessity. We have many thousands of miles 
of telegraphic communication, but nothing short 
of its universal extension will suftice. 
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In the solution of these problems, thus rapidly 
indicated, and in others which could be easily 
adduced, we may rest perfectly satisfied that the 
difficulties they present are not to be overcome 
by a stroke of genius or by a sudden happy 
thought, but they must be worked out patiently 
by the combination of true engineering prin- 
ciples, ripe experience, and sound judgment. 

Having thus called your attention to the 
peculiar position of our profession in conse- 
quence of its rapid growth, and pointed out 
some of the problems which await an early 
solution, I shall now attempt to describe the 
nature of the functions of the modern civil 
engineer ; and consider how the coming gener :- | 
tion can be best prepared for its inevitable | 
work, and to what extent this Institution can be 
made ancillary to that purpose. 





preliminary and special manner. I wish to 
impress upon every young engineer a due sense 
of its importance, because probably a greater 
number of mistakes have been made by the use 
of a wrong material, than from any other cause. 

In the case of stone work, it is essential that 
the mode of construction shall have reference to 
the character of the stone; and this requires 
much of the knowledge of the stonemason and 
the quarryman, so that the engineer may know 
how best to work and set the stone, and what 
are the peculiarities of the quarry as to its sound 
or unsound beds; and, in addition, he should 
have sufficient chemical knowledge to detect any 
unfitness in the conditions of use to which he 
proposes to subject the stone. 

Let us always bear in mind, in connexion with 


Cast-iron or pig-iron remelted and run into 
moulds is largely used by engineers for columns 
and other parts requiring great power of resist~ 
ing compressive strains; and, as iis price per 
ton is generally about one-half of that of wrought- 
iron, it becomes a matter of economic import- 
ance to adopt it in all cases where it can be 
safely and properly used; but it is of the most 
varied quality and strength, and the greatest 
attention of the engineer is required to secure 
the proper kind. 

Wrougat-iron is, perhaps, less varied in its 
quality than cast-iron, and for many purposes of 





engineering it is the safer metal to adopt, from 
| its greater power of resisting tensile strains, and 
| less liability to sudden fractures ; but it must be 

remembered that wrought-iron is sometimes 


|this subject, the example of Sir Christopher} pure and of high quality, sometimes very im- 


Although we know from history that men have | Wren, eng neer as well as architect, who himself | pure and of the commonest quality; and, even 


existed from the earliest times who have been 
distinguished by great mechanical capacity, re- 
markable skill in working materials, profound | 
science, and constructive knowledge, yet it is 
only during the present century that civil engi- , 
neering can be considered to have become a 
distinct and recognised profession. Now, how- 
ever, it has assumed the position of an art of 
the highest order. Perhaps we may without 
arrogance be entitled to claim for it the title cf 
a true science. 

Many attempts have been made to define and 
describe a civil engineer in a few general words, 
bnt all such attempts have been more or less 
unsatisfactory. Still, though it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to describe an engineer by a 
short definition, it is not so difficult to enumerate 
and describe the nature of the works he is re- 
quired to design and execute, and the profes- 
sional duties he is called upon to perform. 

He hos to design and prepare drawings, 
specifications, and estimates, and to superintend 
the carrying out of works which may be thus 
enumerated :— 

1. Railways, roads, canals, rivers, and all 
modes of inland communication. 

2. Water supply, gas-works, sewerage, and all 
other works relating to the health and con- 
venience of towns and cities. 

3. The reclamation, drainage, and irrigation 
of large tracts of country. 

4. Harbours of refuge and of commerce, docks, 
piers, and other branches of hydraulic engineer- 
ing. 

5. Works connected with large mines, quarries, 
ironworks, and other branches of mineral 
engineering. 

6. Works on a large scale connected with 
steam-engines, with machinery, shipbuilding, 
and mechanical engineering. 

This list, which might be almost indefinitely 
extended, involves a vast variety of work, and 
must appear almost appalling to a young 
engineer ; and yet it greatly concerns his future 
snecess that he should, as far as possible, be 
prepared to undertake any or all of the works 
embraced in the list. 

I believe the personal history of most of us 
would show that circumstances have led us in a 
widely different direction in the exercise of our 
profession, from that which we originally con- 
templated, and that the suctess of many men) 
may be distinctly traced to their ability to avail 
themselves of unforeseen opportunities to ad-| 
vance in some new direction. 

The civil engineer must therefore be prepared 
for the various classes of constructive works thus 
enumerated ; but in addition to this professional 
preparation it is of the first importance as 
affecting his true position, and the confidence 
which ought to be reposed in him, it is essential 
that he should also have a correct appreciation 
of the objects of each work contemplated, as 
well as their true value, so that sound advice | 
may be given as to the best means of attaining | 
them ; and he must be prepared, if necessary, to | 
advise his employers that the objects which are | 
sought are not commercially worth the cost of | 
the means which would secure them. It is not 
the business of an Engineer to build a fine bridge 
or to construct a magnificent engineering work | 
for the purpose of displaying his professional 
attainments, but whatever the temptation may 
be his duty is to accomplish the end and aim of 
his employers by such works and such means as | 
are on the whole best and most economically 
adapted for the purpose. 

The first question which will present itself to 
an Engineer with respect to any proposed work, 
will be the selection of his material ; and as this 
question is so vital to the accomplishment of a 
satisfactory result, I propose to treat it in a 





selected the quarries, and sometimes even the 


blocks of which his structures were composed. 


Of bricks, I must be content with saying that | 


the power of detecting the good from the bad, 


the suitable from the unsuitable, must be ac- | 


quired by the combined assistance of reading, 
experiment, and practice. 


A knowledge of lime, and the art of making | 


the best practicable mortar from each descrip- 
tion of building lime, is almost of equal impor- 
tance to that required for selecting the stone, 
brick, and building materials themselves ; but it 
is somewhat remarkable that the art of prepar- 
ing mortar in a proper manner is not so general 
as it deserves to be; and to secure good mortar 
is a matter of continual anxicty to the engineer. 

Mortar for engineering works is ordinarily 


made from cement (chiefly Portland cement), or 


from hydraulic lime, such as lias, or from ordi- 
nary lime, such as grey or chalk lime. 

Cement is chiefly used in combination with 
sand in various proportions, according to the 
nature of the work to be executed ; and it is not 
only necessary to possess the requisite know- 
ledge and experience for determining the proper 
proportions of cement and sand for each indi- 
vidual ease, but it is desirable to have the means 
of determining, by direct and repeated experi- 


iment, the strength and quality of the cement 


which it is intended to use. 

In the case of hydraulic lime, such as lias, 
the same general knowledge of the proper pro- 
portion of sand to be used is also requisite ; but, 
from the great variation in the character of lias 
lime, and the different proportions of silica and 
alumina in combination with the lime itzelf, it is 


| essential to obtain a careful chemical analysis, 


in order to avoid the great disappointment and 
bad consequences which may result from igno- 
rance of the various qualities. 

Of ordinary limes it is only necessary here to 
say that they are of almost infinite variety as to 
quality and constituent parts, and must each be 
dealt with accordingly ; and the engineer can 


scarcely take too much trouble to inform himself | 


of the exact nature of each lime he has to use, 


| or the best mode of using it. 
Modern science, and the convenient manner | 

in which steam-power can now be applied, have | 
given to the modern engineer the means of ob- | 


taining better mortar from the same materials 
than was possible before the general introduc- 
tion of steam. 

The heavy rollers and iron pan worked by 
steam-power are now almost universally used 
for grinding and mixing lime and sand for works 
of magnitude. They produce, with properly- 
proportioned ingredients, a mortar so good in 


quality, and so equal in the time and power of 


setting, that the engineer can calculate with 
certainty upon the conditions under which his 
designs will be carried out; and, when he has 
become thoroughly acquainted with the quality 
and power of good mortar, and acquired confi- 
dence in its use, he will feel himself justified in 
its adoption in: cases where our predecessors, 
and even some modern engineers, would have 
hardly ventured to employ it, in the place of the 
more costly Portland cement. 

When iron is intended to be used in structures, 
it is essential to know under what circumstances 
cast-iron is best for the purpose, or when 
wrought-iron should be employed, and also when 
steel must be resorted to. The profession has 
probably been assisted to a greater extent by the 
experiments and writings of its members, and 
of distinguished men of science, in the material 
of iron, than on any other subject; but these 
valuable investigations and experiments must be 
supplemented by the practical knowledge which 
can only be acquired by attentively studying the 
peculiarities of material and manufacture. 


| with the same degree of purity, it may be soft 
| and fibrous, or hard and crystalline. Therefore it 
{is obvious that the young engineer should ac- 
|quire a sound knowledge of its nature, both 
chemically and practically, so as to enable him 
{to secure the quality he desires, and to know 
when he has obtained it. 

It would be easy to enlarge upon this interest- 
ing question of wrought-iron, but it may suffice 
to instance armour-plates and rails, as cases 
where the best quality is required; but the 
| quality, though best, must be different in kind: 
| for armour-plates the iron can scarcely be too 

soft and fibrous, whilst for rails it can scarcely 

| be too hard and crystalline, provided it is not so 
brittle as to be liable to fracture by use. Again, 
in some iron, such as the “ best Yorkshire,” the 
quality appears to improve with every additional 
operation in the manufacture, whilst the ordinary 
Welsh iron is almost destroyed by repeated 
manipulation. <All these and many other 
matters connected with iron should therefore 
be known thoroughly and practically to the 
engineer. 

In order to illustrate the necessity of the sys- 
tematic study of the peculiarities of the metals 
called iron and steel, let me refer to the experi- 
ments of Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, which first 
demonstrated that the average resistance of cast- 
iron to crushing was more than six times its 
tenacity, whilst the resistance of wrought-iron to 
crushing was only four-fifths of its tenacity 
and it will be remembered that the mathematical 
investigations he founded upon these experi- 
ments first established on a satisfactory and 
reliable basis the degree and ratio of teusile and 
crushing force in cast and wrought iron. 

With respect to steel, it must be admitted 
that, before we can safely adopt it to any con- 
siderable extent for purposes of construction, it 
will be necessary to have a similar series of ex- 
periments and investigations specially made ; 
but so promising a meta! will amply repay all 
the trouble that may be bestowed upon it. 

Of timber a thorough knowledge should be 
acquired, as no material is otherwise more 
likely to deceive and to disappoint the engineer. 
Not only is great difference found in trees of the 
same general description, such as the numerous 
| varieties of the pine, but the same kind of pine 
is a different quality of wood in different coun- 
tries, and even in different soils and climate in 
ithe same country ; and again the same tree is 
mntirely changed by being “bled,” or having its 
sap withdrawn. The oaks of America, England, 
and the Continent are entirely different in their 
character, and oaks also differ in quality from 
each other in the same country; and so with 
numerous other woods used by the engineer. 
The strength, durability, and peculiarity of dif- 
ferent kinds of timber, and the true value of 
| artificially preserving them, should also be known 
and understood. 

I have selected these examples for the purpose 
of illustrating this important fact, that before an 
engineer can even commence the designs of his 
works he must have previously obtained a large 
amount of preliminary information regarding the 
nature of all the materials employed upon ex- 


far 
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y 


| 


pressing works, so as to enable him to select fo 
his intended structures those materials which 
will be on the whole the most suitable, having 
reference to efficieney, durability, and economy. 

I will now proceed to the question of the kind 
and degree of knowledge which is required to 
enable a young engineer to proceed to the actual 
design of a public work of importance, such as a 
railway with its stone, brick, and iron structures, 
its earthworks, and its all-important permanent 
way, a railway station, a station-roof, docks and 
their appliances, water-works, breakwaters, or a 
Great Eastern steam-ship. 
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Although it has become the practice in modern 
times for many civil engineers to be employed 
chiefly, or almost entirely, in some one branch 
of the profession, I desire to repeat my convic- 
tion that it is most important that the early 
preparation and subsequent study should be as 
extensive as possible, and should embrace every 
branch of professional practice, not only for the 
purpose of securing to a young engineer more 
uumerous opportunities for his advancement, but 
also because sound engineering knowledge and 
experience in all branches will greatly add to 
his efficiency and value in any special branch, in 
the same manner that a medical man will be 
more reliable in his practice on the eye and the 
ear if he possesses a sound practical and theo- 
retical knowledge of every part of the human 
frame. 

All classes of the profession, but especially the 
railway, the dock and harbour, and the water- 
works engineer, must possess a knowledge of 
parliamentary proceedings, so as to be able to 
avoid all non-compliances with the standing 
ordersof Parliament. This, it is true, is no easy 
matter, as the clauses are often drawn up with 
so little care and practical knowledge that 
neither engineers nor solicitors, nor the most 
experienced parliamentary agents, can under- 


ship employed upon the railway ; and it is not 
too much to say that without the practical 
knowledge, which is only obtainable by having 


it is hopeless to expect that any engineer can be 
competent to undertake the responsibility of 
important works, or be fit to have lurge sums of 
money intrusted to him forexpenditure. It is in 
the capacity of resident engineer that all pre- 
vious preparations, both scholastic and profes- 
sional, and all theoretical requirements, become 
utilized and rendered of practical value ; and it 
is only after much experience on different works 


that a young student of engineering can claim 
to take rank as a “civil engineer.”’* 





NEWS FROM AND ABOUT JOHN AUBREY. 


Att who love “Ana,” “ Antiquities,” and 
Architecture, and like to indulge in what the 
elder D’Israeli designated Anecdotage, will con- 


and John Britton. The “Life of Aubrey” by 





stand what is intended. 

On the subject of parliamentary proceedings 
generally, it may be taken for granted that all 
committees desire to do justice to the cases 
which are brought before them, and that if they 
sometimes fail in their decisions, either as re- 
gards the interests of the public, or in arranging 
a fair settlement between antagonistic interests, 
it is not unfrequently due to the imperfect and 
crude manner in which cases are presented to 
them; and I would impress on all young en- 
gineers the importance, both to themselves and 
to their clients, of laying their cases before com- 
mittees in the most perfect manner possible, by 
full and correct information, carefully prepared 
and clearly worked out. 

The professional knowledge required by the 
railway engineer commences with surveying of 
all kinds, the use of the theodolite, the aneroid 
barometer, the level, the sextant, &c., and in- 
cludes surveys for preliminary and parliamentary 
purposes ; and also working surveys of minute 
accuracy, on alarge scale, from which engineer- 
ing works may be set out with precision upon 
the ground. 

The railway engineer must understand 
thoroughly the nature of earthwork of every 
kind, and the proper angles or slopes to be 
adopted for cuttings and embankments. He 
must have the requisite qualifications to enable 
him to design bridges, viaducts, tunnels, and all 
other works and buildings in the best and most 
economical manner. 

He must have a knowledge of the training of 
rivers, and the effect of floods and drainage, to 
enable him to make accurate provision for the 
discharge of water, without waste of money by 


large works unnecessarily, or the risk of damage | 


from works which are insufficient. 

He must be familiar with the various cha- 
racters of permanent way, the best description 
of rail, sleeper, fastenings, and ballast, and with 
the different descriptions of gurt crossings, turn- 
tables, signals, and telegraphs. 

In the matter of permanent way, it is some- 
what remarkable that, with all our experience, 
there should still remain a doubt amongst en- 
gineers as to the best kind to be adopted even 
under similar circumstances. For, although 
continental engineers have almost without ex- 
ception adopted the flat-bottomed or “ Vignoles” 
form of rail, the I form of rail with equal top 
and bottom webs, and cast-iron chairs and 
wooden keys is still largely used in this country. 

A collection of facts with respect to the 
different descriptions of permanent way in use 
in this and other countries, with a view to 
arriving at a comparison of the advantages and 
disadvantages of each, would form amost interest- 
ing and important paper for the Institution, 
especially if it embraced all the recent experi- 
ments with reference to the use of steel rails. 

The railway engineer should not be destitute 
of some knowledge of architecture and such a 
taste for those graceful outlines and simple 
appropriate details, which should always charac- 
terise the works of an engineer, avoiding, on 
the one hand, the unnatural ornamentation 
which seems to have no connexion with the 
structure, and, on the other hand, a disregard of 

either form, outline, or proportion. 
But all such knowledge may fail if there be 
not constant supervision and control over the | 


Britton (published in 1815) is a careful, plea- 
isant, and useful addition to our biographical 
| stores—not from its cbservation of life, or dis- 
| crimination of character, or any charm of style, 
but from the new matter it contains. touching 
many pleasant passages of antiquity meriting 
remembrance. Our “two Johns” cared more 

for Abury, Silbury, and Stonchenge,—for O 

Sarum, Salisbury, Malmesbury, Wilton, ‘“ Pem- 

broke’s princely dome,” and Longleat, than for 

St. Peter’s at Rome, St. Sophia’s at Constantinople, 
or St. Panl’s in London. Wiltshire men will share 
their partialities. Allchildren true to the places 

of their birth will excuse (if excuse be needed) a 

partiality at once so natural and so pardonable. 

Your valuable contributor (now no more among 
us) our old clubbable friend John Britton was ever 
curious about John Aubrey. I, too, have been so, 
and still am so; thousands share the same curio- 
sity; all the readers of the Builder must, for 
Aubrey was a zealous antiquary, and a laborious 
noter down on the spot of what he saw and what 
he heard. 

In this belief I now transmit to you for publi- 
cation a few “ Notes” of what John Aubrey placed 
on paper for the information of Anthony Wood. I 
made my “ Notes’’ many years ago in the Ash- 
-molean at Oxford, when sharing the hospitalities 
of Brasenose (the late Rev. Thomas Chaffers, the 
vice-principal, was our well-informed and plen- 
tiful host), with three eminent names in the 
history of art, Passavant, Waagen, and Richard 
| Ford, of Handbook reputation. Aubrey’s “ Notes” 
are (if I may be pardoned the apparent Irishism) 
in *“ Letters” to Anthony Wood, and will now 
be published—strange to say—for the first time. 

1. The first glass coach that came into England 
was the Duke of York’s, when the king was 
restored: in avery short time they grew com- 
mon, and now (1681) at Waltham or Tottenham 
High Cross is set up a mill for grinding coach- 
glass and looking-glass. 

2. Mr. Theodore Haak saieth that the anti- 
quity of pinnes is not above 200 yeares: before 
they used a thorn. 

3. Sir John Suckling invented the game of 
cribbage. 

4. A Bristow man, living in Castile, in Spain, 
learnt there the art of making soap, which he 
first set up in Bristow, now (1681) eighty years 
since. 

5. Jessamines came into England with Mary 
the Queen Mother. 

6. Laurell was first brought over by Alathea 
Countess of Arundel. 

7. Peruques not commonly worn till 1660. 
There was one Gregory in the Strand that was 
the first famous perriwig-anaker, and they were 
then called Gregorians. He lies buried by the 
west door of St. Clement Danes. 

8. The first Pointe-de-Venise band that was 
worne in England was by King Charles I. at 
his coronation: now ‘tis common.—From Mrs. 
Judith Dobson, vidua Pictoris. 

_9. In Queen Elizabeth’s time the apothecaries 
did sell sack in their shopps. My grandfather 
and several old men that I knew heretofore did 
remember it. 

10. The tradition is that the Bell of Lincoln’s 
Inn was brought from Cales [Cadiz], plundered 
in the expedition under the Earl of Essex. 











quality of all the materials and the workman. | 


first performed the duties of resident engineer, | 


° e e ae 
of varied character, dimensions, and materials, | 


tinue to recal with pleasurable associations the | 
names of two Wiltshire worthies, John Aubrey | 


11. William Browne,* whom William Earl of 
| Pembroke preferred to be tutor to the first Earl 
| of Caernarvon, which was worth to him 5,0000. 
‘or 6,0001. He bought 3001. per annum land. 

| 12. H. Brome assured me that his brother 
| Alexander + was in his Accidence at four years 
| old and a quarter. 

13. I am informed at the place where he dyed 
‘Fletcher (B. & F.)) (which was by the Banke. 
side near to the Play-house), that he was buryed 
about the middle of the Bull-head churchyard ;~ 
that churchyard—for there are four, which is 
next the Bull-head Tavern, from whence it hag 
its denomination.—Letter dated Jan” ye last, 1678. 

14. This I had from his [Fletcher’s! tayler 
(1668). 

Robson was the first that brought into England 
the art of making Venice glasses; but Sir 
Edward Zouch, a courtier and drolling favourite 
of King James, oppressed this poor man Robson, 
and forced it from him by these verses to King 
| James, which made his Majesty laugh so that he 
| was ready to —— . The verses are these : 








| 

| ** Severn, Humber, Trent, and Thames 

| And Thy great ocean and her streams 
Must put down Robson and his fires, 

Or down goes Zouch and his desires.’ 

| 

| 


The king granted this ingenious manufacture 
to Zouch, being tickled with these rhymes; and 
|so poor Robson was oppressed and utterly un- 
| done, and came to that degree of poverty, that 
Mr. Philips told me he swept the yard at White- 
hall, and that he himself saw him do it. Sir 
| Robert Mansell had the glass work afterwards, 
and employed Mr. James Howell,} at Venice, as 
/a factor, to furnish him with materials for his 
| work, 
| Katherine,§ the daughter of John Fowler and 
Katherine his wife, was baptized in St. Ma 
Woolchurch, in London, January 11, 1631, died 
in Fleet-street, and buried June 23, 1664, in 
St. Bennet, Sherehog, in the north aisle, under 
the great stone with the brazen monument. 

Aubrey’s “ Lives,” or ‘‘ Letters to Wood,” will 
merit re-examination and republication by “an 
eminent hand ;” in other words, “a competent 
editor.” P..&. 





| CHURCH OF ST. LEONARD'S STANTON, 
FITZWARREN, WILTS. 


Tue old church at Stanton has been restored, 
and is again open. Originally it was no doubt @ 
small Norman church, without tower, and con- 
sisting of a nave and a semi-circular apsis at 
‘the east end. It seems more than probable 

that the alteration in the building was conse- 
quent upon the destruction of the original build- 
ing by fire ; the remains of charred stones, ashes, 
molten lead, and other evidences of a fire having 
been discovered during the progress of the recent 
restoration. The small apsis was then probably 
|removed, and the church enlarged by the addi- 
ition of a chancel, of almost equal size to the 
‘nave. That the church had originally an apsis 
has been within the last few days placed beyond 
'all doubt, the foundation of the same, about 
| midway between the arch separating the nave 
| from the chancel and the east end of the chancel, 
| having been accidentally discovered whilst !aying 
|the encaustic tiles within the communion-rail. 
We may also notice another discovery recently 
made when scraping the wall on the south side 
'of the chancel: a pedestal piscina of Norman 
| design and workmanship. The present tower 
was erected in 1631. The nave, which is of 
Norman workmanship, is separated from the 
chancel by a Norman arch. The spring of this 
arch was raised in 1812, when various works 
were done, with better intention than knowledge. 

The works on the present occasion were done 
by Mr. Smith, of Highworth, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hugall, architect, at a cost of about 
9001. A new Norman doorway has been formed 
in the south side of the nave. All the windows 
that needed it have been restored and filled in 
with new glass, that in the east window being 
stained, and representing the Ascension, by 
Messrs. O'Connor, and is a very fine specimen of 
art workmanship ; olive-coloured opaque glass, 
with full-size representations on them, burnt in 
with oxide of iron, of the vine-leaf, in the west 
window ; the fig-tree in the south (nave) win- 
dow ; the passion-flower and the fig-tree in the 


{ 





* Author of “ Britannia’s Pastorals,”’ 

+ Alexander Brome, the Cavalier Song-writer. 

t The letter-writer. 

§ Katherine Philips, the poetess, “the matchless 





* To be continued, 
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two south (chancel) windows; and the wheat- 
stem in the north (nave) window. 
The font, which stands on a moulded base, is 


circular in form, divided into twelve compart: | 


ments, each compartment being filled in with 
figures illustrative of the virtues overcoming 
the vices, with appropriate inscriptions. This 
font, which belongs to the latter Norman 
period, verging upon the Early English, is of 
elaborate workmanship, and has been restored, 
and a pyramidal cover, which will be suspended 
from the roof, added. 

The floor throughout has been laid with en- 
caustic tiles, the old high pews have been 
removed, and pitch-pine varnished seats substi- 
tuted. The organ also has been completely 
reconstructed, by Messrs. Gray & Davidson ; and 
. heating apparatus has been put in. 

On the occasion of the opening of the church, 
John Burton, a working mason, at Highworth, 
Wilts, composed “a copy of verses,” which was 
neatly written and illuminated by his son, also a 
mason, and presented to the architect. The 
father has bought himself a library of useful 
books, and both, we are told, are well-conducted, 
good workmen. 





SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Tur ladies have removed to the Conduit-street 
Gallery, and make a better show than they did 


| Thames in London, the subject having originated 
|with Mr. G. Wright, F.S.A. Careful analyses 
| of the specimens were submitted, and numerous 
suggestions offered as to the use of these objects. 
They are portions of the metatarsal and meta- 
carpal bones of the ox, the deer, and the horse, 
generally 4 in. to 6 in. long, but often more and 
often less. The head of the bone seems to be 
always in its natural form, or but little cut, 
whilst the other end of the implement is cut to 
@ square shape, sometimes with mach precision 
and sometimes not, and in rare instances other 
forms besides the square are used. A hole is 
drilled down the pith of the bone, so as in 
several cases to h its whole length, and in 
others only just to enter the square end. The 
| Sides of the square are marked by two or 
|three notches. The uses suggested were, 
that the bones were adapted to the pur- 
_pose of bobbins for some kind of spinning 
or lace-making, that they were what seamen 
| call togyles, merely used to stop a cord from 





passing through a hole, and might have been | 


applied to a rude sort of door-latches ; 
| lastly, that they were of no use, but the refuse 
of cutlers’ bone-workers, in which 
| workmen had cut off and used so much of the 


bone as could be done, leaving him a sufficient 238 houses. “ All these se 


piece to grasp, which then was thrown aside. It 


was, however, stated that a modern cutler who | 


| had been consulted, was not able to offer any 
explanation; and the prevailing opinion of those 
"present seemed to favour the supposed antiquity 


last year, They exhibit 398 paintings and draw- | °f the articles. 


ings, and five pieces of sculpture, by Mrs. Thorny- 
croft, and her danghters. Amongst the pictures 
there are many very agreeable works, though 
none with the highest claims. Miss Kate Swift 
holds her own, especially in “Train up a child | 
in the way it should go ” (247). Miss Lottie 


Westcott must have worked with the latter, so | 


similar are they in manner. Her “ Widow’s 
Tale,’ is a very good picture. Mrs. Good- 
man has a pleasing portrait of clever Miss 
Bessie Parkes (201), who herself exhibits several 
sketches. ‘ Market Scene at Chester” (56), by 
Miss Lonise Rayner, deserves great praise ; as 
do Miss Charlotte James’s flowers (62 and 116). | 
Miss C. F. Williams has a very agreeable view, 
‘On the Thames, near Cookham” (231), and} 
Miss S. S. Warren several good landscapes. | 
A frame of male heads, by Miss A. Claxton, | 
‘ Professionals” (340), and one of female heads, | 
‘Sketches ” (365), by Miss Florence Claxton, 
illustrating the Church-goer, the Chapel-goer, | 
the Synagogue, &c., display remarkable clever- 
(31), “ The origin of ‘Our Lady of Haw- 
thorns,” Miss A. Burgess; (97), ‘‘ The Glen, | 
Holford,’ Mrs. F. Thomas; (103), “ All Saints | 
Church, Hastings ;” (227), “ Curiosity,” by Miss | 
ltumphreys, and Mrs. Newcomen’s bold pastel, | 
‘An old Donkey,” deserve special notice. 

Amongst the amateurs, Mrs. Roberton Blaine, 
Mrs. Frederick Marrable, and others, are pro- 
ninent. 

Miss Cantelo has sent some fresh and graceful 
specimens of flower-painting on pottery, an art- 
industry she has marked out for herself, and 
which might usefully be taken up by others. 


Less. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Av the meeting, January 10th, Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming in the chair, the Rev. 8. M. Mayhew 
xhibited the fragment of an ancient weapon of 
ish obtained from the Thames in 1865. The 
‘orm and material were well preserved, and pre- | 
ented an exact resemblance to the point of an | 
Indian war-club from North America. 

Mr. Sanders, of Luton, exhibited a series of | 
oman coins selected from those discovered at | 
Luton, in December, 1862, of which an account | 
ia3s been given by Mr. Evans, in the Numismatic | 
The hoard contained upwards of 
‘twenty different types of coin, and Mr. J. B. | 
Sergne pointed out that the specimens now pro- | 
‘uced added eleven varieties of the reverse to! 
those described by Mr. Evans. Some obser- | 
vations by Mr. Bergne were also read upon the 
Greek coins from Newtown, in the Isle of Wight, 
produced at the last meeting by the Rev. E. 
Aell. Mr. Bergne dwelt much on the proba- 
vility of these coins having a fictitious character. | 
: Mr. Syer Cuming, the Rev. W. 8. Simpson, | 
Ir. Josiah Cato, and others, exhibited very 
iumerous examples of a bone implement lately 
‘ound in much abundance in and near the} 


Chronicle. 


| Mr. C. Rutley read a careful account of the 
| paintings lately discovered in East Bedfont 
Church. There are two subjects, a “Cruci- 
fixion”’ and a “ Majesty,” both extremely well 
treated. Photographs were submitted. The 
paintings are, for their age, in good preserva- 
tion, and were pronounced by Mr. Rutley to be 
of the thirteenth century. The figure of Christ 
in Majesty, surrounded by saints and angels, is 
particularly imposing, and the subject is treated 
with a good deal of Byzantine character. Mr. 

Roberts, F.S.A., was inclimed to assign a 
rather later period to the work. The meeting 
adjourned to the 24th inst. 





LIVERPOOL MEMS. 


LiverpooLt doings make a large claim on 
our attention this week, such are the greatness 
of its interests and the activity of its citizens. 
We must throw together some further items of 


| information concerning the same locality. 


The Albert Statue—The town council have 


| determined to remove the large recumbent lions 


case the! 


the secretary read a note from the Dean of West- 
minster asking for the co-operation of the society 
in memorializing the Lords of the Treasury for 
the restoration of the Chapter-house at West- 
minster, at the national expense. It was re- 
solyed :— 


“ That this meeting rejoices to hear that there is a 
reasonable prospect of the Chapter-house at Westminster 
being at | restored, not only to a state of decent 

ce, to something of its pristine grandeur. 

trust it will not be necessary in the present day, 

when the publie have manifested so much interest in 

similar works throughout the country, to lay any stress 

— the duty of preserving from further decay an edifice 

such national importance, and one so rich in historical, 
ecclesiastical, and architectural interest.” 





The debate on the proposal of the Architectural 
| Alliance, “ that the bill of quantities, in future, 
|form part of the contract for a building,” ad- 
| journed from the last meeting, was resumed, and 
| ultimately adjourned to the 4th April next. 
Liverpool Sanitary Reports.—Dr. Trench, the 
}medical officer of health for Liverpool, has 
| made his “ Report on his Third Presentment to 
the Grand Jury” under the local “ Sanitary 





and, | amendment Act,” and the report has been 


| printed. The third presentment comprehends 
proposed structural alterations in 189 courts, 
and will involve the destruction or alteration of 
veral streets not only 
stood very high in the death registry of fever 
during its epidemic prevalence last year, but 
are also distinguished by the overcrowding of 
houses on superficial area, the consequent want 
of adequate thorough ventilation and the other 
' physical causes of disease which it was the ob- 
ject of the Act to ameliorate or remove. In the 
j case, however, of St. Andrew-street there is an 
exceptional sanitary evil to which the medical 
officer invites the attention of the committee. It 
is the proximity of the public abattoir.” The 

r gives a useful account of abattoirs, and 
recommends the formation of one at Liverpool, 
on sanitary grounds, at some distance from the 
town, such as on the Newsham House estate 
near the cattle-market, at the Old Swan, so that 
it would be contiguous to a railway. The quar- 
terly report of the same officer, ending 30th 
December, has been printed. The registered 
deaths were 4,860, being an increase of 748 on 
the correeted averages of the last ten years for 
the corresponding quarter, and making the 
death-rate equal to 40°8 per 1,000 per annum. 
Zymoties occasioned 1,657 deaths, being an in- 
crease of 492 on the corrected averages of the 
last ten years. 








A SCHOOL OF ART FOR TORQUAY. 


WE understand that active steps have been 


from the exterior area on the east side of taken by the inhabitants to establish a school of 


| St. George’s Hall, in order to make way for two art in Torquay. 


' 


| carriage-entrances and the statue of the late are now arranged. 
| Prince Consort, executed by Mr. Thornycroft.| received from South Kensington, stating that 


All the necessary preliminaries 
Communication has been 


It was also resolved to spend 9501. inre-arranging “the school of art at Torquay will be placed 
the Crown Court, a similar alteration being con- upon the official list, and that aid to the same 


templated in the Nisi Prius Court. 
| Widening 


j 


|of property in Church-street. 


traffic in Church-street and Parker-street. 


of Church-street.—The finance com-' the regulations ;’ 
| mittee have instructed Mr. Robson, the borough | rate it on the first Monday in February next, 
surveyor, to negotiate with Mr. Jeffery to set with an exhibition of works of art and a conver- 
| back Compton House 6 ft. from the present line | sazi 
No doubt this| in a short time will have a very fiouri: 
improvement will be carried out, and followed | school of art to add to its attractions. Stre 
by others most important for the relief of the | improvements are being made in Torquay, wl 
| will add materially to its appearance. It has 


will be granted by the Department, according to 
’ and it is intended to inaugu- 


ne. There is every probability that Torquay 








The Town-Clerkship.— Without any personal | already a celebrity as a picturesque watering- 
bias we have sought a reason, in the published | place, second to few. 


statement pro and con., why an old and, we 
believe, energetic servant of the corporation, 
Mr. M‘Gowan, should give place to a stranger to 
the town, and we have failed to find it. 

Proposed Gallery of Art—The council have re- 


i 


| solved that a building, suitable for a gallery of art, 


combining galleries for painting, sculpture, and 
school of design, shall be erected on the vacant 
land on the east side of the library, which has 
always been intended for the purpose, and that 
such sum as may be necessary for the erection of 
such building shall be borrowed on the security 
of the library and museum rate, provision being 
made, if the funds will admit, for the annual 
exhibition of works of art. Mr. Picton, in sup- 
port of the proposition when it was under dis- 
cussion, mentioned that in Melbourne a noble 
gallery of art had been established at a cost, 
for the building, of 50,0001., and of an additional 
50,0001. for the land, while the population of the 
whole colony of Victoria was not equal to that of 
the town of Liverpool. 

The Architectural Society.—At the fortnightly 
meeting last week, Mr. Joseph Boult presiding, 


| 
j 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Falkirk.—Sixteen years ago, a plot of ground, 
lying to the west of Falkirk, was purchased as a 
site for a Sheriff Court-house, prison, «c., for 
the eastern district of Stirlingshire. A series of 
delays have tended to render the Falkirk people 
almost hopeless of ever seeing what is so essen- 
tial to the district. The ground, however, has no 
been staked off, and considerable progress made 
with the foundation. The architects are Messrs. 
Brown & Wardrop, of Edinburgh. The entire 
cost of the edifice will be about 8,0002. It will 
consist of a court-room, justices’ hall, and prison 
offices, with suites of rooms for the Sheriff 
Court officials. Messrs. R. & A. Berry, of Edin- 
burgh, have the contract for mason-work. 

Jedburqgh.—At a recent meeting of the local 
Commissioners of Police, the provost said that 
the committee appointed at a former meeting 
had communicated with Mr. Leslie, C.E., Edin- 
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urgh, and that gentleman had since visited the 

locality, and examined the springs at Blackburn. 


Since then the 


the 


ground 


had been surveyed, but 
official report had 


not vet receiv 


The clerk read a letter.from Mr. Leslie, which 
stated tha ] I obable cost of bringin r the 
water into the top of the town, using a 5-in. 
pipe, and including the expense of the r 

would be about 2,3501. This would not, how- 


ever, include the pipes for the town. 

Eyemouth (1 kshive).—The plan 
proposed improvement of the harbou 
with relative report, have been received from 


Messrs. Stevenson, C.E., Edinburgh. In their 
report they state that the evils chiefly com- 
plained of are—first, deficient depth of water ; 
second, want of space for beaching boats; and, 
third, want of protection or shelter from the 
river Eye when in a flooded state. To remedy 
these defects the works proposed are—“ first, the 
peepening of the lower part of the harbour to 

















DICT’S CHURCH, CAMBRID¢ +E: TOWER 
the level of low-water, and the excavation of 
the sloping beach ; seco the extension of the 





present basin for the distance of about 400 ft. 
The whole works of excavation, including new 
quays, &c., could be carried out for an expendi- 
ture not exceeding 14,0007.” Eyemouth is 
important fishing seaport, where 


vessels are in use. 


an 


. en 
large hshing 





THE SAXON ARCHWAY OF 
ST. BENEDICT’S CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 


gay an account of 
this very fine example of early work, which has 


! 
j 
| 
| 
| WE gave in our last volume* 


j lately been restored and opened to the church 
iby the removal of a modern gallery and pews 
'that for many years past have entirely encased 
j and hid the tower-arch from the church. 





* See p, 691, 


SC 


ARCH 


We now engrave a view of the archway. 1! 
construction of the arch and the irregularity ©! 
the stones are singular; the whole of the latter 
both of the jambs and arch, go through t) 
whole thickness of the wall, which is about 3 1°. 

Upon taking down a modern (wooden) door 
way on the west front of the tower, remains 0: 
a window, of Perpendicular character 
were discovered; also portions of a ringers 
floor, of the same date. These will be carefu +y 
renewed, Other works of restoration are 
progress (to the tower); and it is hoped to r 
build the south aisle of the church, which at t! 
present time is in a very dilapidated state. It! 


rood 


also proposed to remove the present high pew 
and reseat the church with open benches. 

The works are entrusted by the committ 
appointed for the restoration to Messrs. Ratte 
& Kett, who will throughout endeavour to pre 
serve the character and every remnant of the 
ancient building. 
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THE NEW EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL. 


Tue west wing of the Liverpool Exchange, con- 
taining the news-room, the fine apartment, 175 ft. 
long, of which we gave a view in our last vo- 
lume,* is proceeding rapidly. The heavy girders 
(upwards of 90 ft. long) which carry the roof over 
the news-room are in their places; the roof is 
being put on; and there is reason to hope that 
the completion of this part will not be long after 
the time first named,—viz., the end of May next. 
The engraving in our present number shows the 
building as it will appear when the whole design 
is carried out. It will surround three sides of the 
open area known as the Flags: Nelson’s monu- 
ment stands in the centre of the fourth side, and 
is seen in the view. The part now in progress is 
that on the left-hand side of the monument in the 
view. The principal entrance to the news-room is 
from an arcade next the Flags. The doorway here 
will have pilasters of Scottish red granite, and 
the vestibule will be lined with marble pedestals. 
Underneath the room are capacious cellars for 
the storage of wine, &c., which are already 
let, and a fine sale-room fronting South Chapel- 
street. On the ground-floor in the tower will be 
a room for the temporary use of the Under- 


ree ee 


writers’ Association, during the erection of their | and the railway station, where there are three artistic repute. 





free from further expense to the city. A report 
of the proceedings at the meeting of committee, 
Mr. Scott’s report, and letters from Mr. Buckler 
(who opened the question in our pages), Mr. 
Baigent, and others, have been reprinted as a 
pamphlet, and may be advantageously consulted 
by those who take interest in the matter. Mr. 
Baigent in his letter, which displays a little 
more personal feeling than is desirable in such 
controversies, refuses to have anything to do 
with foreign representations, and says not the 
slightest dependence is to be placed on the state- 
ments in Mr. Scott’s list, an assertion he then goes 
on to support with more or less force. Without 
going into the question of justification which 
Mr. Scott is well able to fight out, it seems clear 
that the very right in this case is the left: and 
the best thing the sculptor can do is to set to 
work at once and alter the statue. 





THE LIVERPOOL OPERA HOUSE. 





asserted by resident professors, has on great 
occasions taken the seemingly safer, if more 
timid course, of calling in metropolitan aid. 
Hence, as you, sir, are probably well aware, it 
was as surely predicted among the architectural 
profession that the Manchester Courts would be 
placed in the hands of a Manchester man, as 
that the Liverpool Exchange would fall to the 
lot of a London architect; and while hard- 
headed men of business, personally engrossed with 
lucrative valuations and references, and ignoring 
or deputing if need be, the artistic element (should 
I not say essence ’) in architecture, are entrusted 
with the profitable commissions connected with 
mere commercial enterprise, it is generally, almost 
necessarily, assumed by their patrons that these, 
who represent the highest local (money) success 
in their calling, have, too, the highest local 
skill. Such as they do possess, or can com- 
mand and employ, suffices for the measure of 
their clients’ taste and cultivation; and it is 
/only when some project is in hand which will 
challenge the world’s criticism that the misgiv- 
ings of insufficiency and impotence drive these 





| MapeMotseELLE TitieNs has Jaid the chief 


patrons in self-defence to shelter themselves 


| stone of the Alexandra Theatre and Opera House in their character of committee-men under 
;on asite in Lime-street, between London-road | the protection of some name of established 


There can be no use in 


permanent room in the east wing. We may | street frontages, the principal one to Lime- declaiming against such a result, which seems 
street. Mr. A. Salomons, of Manchester, is the inseparable from a mere mercantile com- 


state that there is a room on the basement, 


next Rumford-street, containing fifteen square | architect ; and Messrs. Jones & Son are the con- munity like that in question. 


~@ yards, which is already let for 851. a year; and 
another room, also on the basement, and next the 
Flags, containing about fifty square yards, which 
is let for 2001. a year. In immediate proximity 


* lift,’ such as is common in large hotels and 
warehouses, for taking people from the base- 
ment to the upper floor. The style of the 
exterior, it will be seen, is the French Renais- 
sance. 

The stones used in the exterior of the building 
are from the Hollington and Grinsill quarries ; 
the internal stonework (of which there is a con- 
siderable quantity) being from Caen. 

There will be about 250 public and private 
offices, when complete, and the shares are, we 
believe, at a considerable premium. 


used temporarily as the bourse. 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt, we may repeat, is the archi- 
tect, and is represented on the spot by Mr. 
Joseph Boult, Surveyor to the Exchange Com- 
pany. Messrs. Holme & Nicol are the contrac- 
tors for the part in progress, at the sum of 
69,6801, and Mr. Parsons is the clerk of the 
works. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Omayh.—A correspondent of the Tyrone Con- 
stitution says :—* It is strange that the people of 
Omagh, who have the character of being wise, 
industrious, and enterprising, should exhibit so 
much apathy about the health of their town. 
Fever, scarlatina, and diarrhwa have been, and 
are actively at work in the midst of us, and yet 
no public meeting has been held—no sanitary 
committee has been appointed—nothing has 
been done by the inhabitants in order to counter- 
act and control the spread of contagion.” The 
writer speaks especially of the nature of the 
water supply as sufficient of itself to account for 
the unhealthiness of the locality. 












THE CROZIER QUESTION. 
WINCHESTER CITY CROSS, 


We mentioned recently that Mr. Scott had 
ubmitted a list of ancient glass paintings and 
sculptures to justify the statue of William of 
Vykeham on the restored cross which holds the 
Pastoral staff in the right hand, and we said 
hat the committee thereupon had resolved to 
Apply to the council for payment of the balance 
fue for the restoration. This, however, has not 
settled the matter. The council, after hearing a 
eply to Mr. Scott from Mr. Baigent, resolved, 
Py an amendment, that the figure is inaccurate, 
hnd that they will not entertain the question of 
aying balance until the figure has been rectified, 












tructure, 


The drawings are being made for the north | 
side and the east wing, intended to contain a} 
stock-exchange ; and these will be commenced | 
as soon as the news-room is in a fit state to be | 


_judgment and decision on questions of science 


; tractors. The building is to be completed by | 
jthe Ist of October next. 
directors of the company who are erecting the 


Among the 
half-million of population comprised in what 


The report of the is called “ Liverpool,” there must be, and are, a 


moderate proportion of men of all occupations, 


| building states that 3,830 shares have been sub- | who, by natural taste or education, have a fond- 


}cost 15,7501. The main walls of the building 
| have been raised 18 in. above ground, at a cost 
|of 1,4571. The estimated cost of the whole is 
| 15,0001., for which, says the report, “the whole 
| of the most modern improvements (including a 
| covered entrance drive) will be carried out, and | 
1,500 persons will be seated in a theatre, second | 
to none in Europe, in comfort, convenience, or 
| good taste. The shops and restaurant included | 
in the proposed building are estimated, by com. | 
| petent authorities, to produce a rental of 4001. a_ 
| year.” 





| LIVERPOOL AND ARCHITECTS. 


Str,—Your correspondent “ Liverpool,” who, | 
from the tenour of his letters, should seem an 
architect, appears to labour under the unhappy 
|condition of inability to reconcile himself to, 
‘the social conditions among which he lives. 
|Where the endeavour to do this would involve 
a moral sacrifice, the remedy, of course, is to 
|separate oneself by change of residence from 
what is felt to be injurious or degrading; but 
/ where no such paramount principle is affected, 
' and obligations of duty or of expediency—using 
| the term in its best sense—point strongly to the 
distasteful locality as one’s proper sphere of 
| action, it will surely be found best to accept the 
trial which is so imposed as a part of life’s disci- 
| pline,—a far less irritating course than that of | 
dwelling on the evils which we see but cannot, 
remedy, and deploring instead of quietly en- 
|during the vexatious and humiliating experi- 
| ences inseparable from the pursuit of an intel- 
lectual calling on uncongenial ground. 

With some knowledge of the world and of 
Liverpool, I venture to say that I believe those | 
who there occupy the “leading” position, as | 
it is phrased, in architectural practice, are in 
respect of education, taste, and ability as well 
suited to the demands of the community around 
them as are the very able men named by your 
correspondent to the special spheres which they 
severally occupy. 

Liverpool as a great mart, a place of mere 
buying and selling, cannot be expected in her 
traffic in the raw material of imports, or those 
ready manufactured for export, to stimulate in- 
tellectual activity in the manner in which it is 
excited in a great seat of manufacture such as 
Manchester, or even as Sheffield. Advance- 
ment in design, in chemistry, in machinery, 
keep there ever alive the faculties of taste and 
invention, and mature the general mind for 


and art. 
Thus it arises that while by Manchester a de- 


cided, though sometimes rugged, determination 
is shown to be her own arbiter in matters of 
taste, Liverpool has ever sought to appear in 





* Pp. 191~3, w ; i i : : A 
Se ne nn an en ERE intended | criminate among the claims which might be 


and generally distrusting her own power to dis- 





to one of the entrances to the sale-room is a/ scribed for, and 41. a share called up. The site| ness, at least, for art; but architecture, as com- 


monly understood, is the last thing which they, 
for the most part, would connect with that term ; 
and of those whose knowledge on this or other 
branches of art might weigh with the general 
public (speaking locally), the larger proportion 
would, through lack of that influence which 
wealth alone secures under the social régime of 
such a town, be found excluded from all recog- 
nised voice on points of public interest. This 
has been strongly illustrated by the late course 
of events with respect to the local art institu- 
tions, the conclusion of which has been simply 
to leave their whole control in the hands of 
those only among professed art-lovers whose 
large means enable them to be purchasers of 
costly works. Goldsmith describes a man who 
had “ lately stepped into taste and a large for- 
tune.” Many such could be found in Liverpool, 
and in Manchester, too; but where real know- 
ledge, as in the latter town, is sure to be appre- 
ciated, because tending to that advance in 
design which secures a demand for local pro- 
ducts, mere pretension will mostly find its true 
level. In towns of mere commerce, like Liver- 
pool, place will be, and constantly is, yielded to 
confident self-assertion. 

To end as I began, I can but say that I think 
all this the natural course of events,—very 
uncomfortable, doubtless, for men of true ar- 
tistic feeling to live under, but beyond their 
power to remedy; and, if not able patiently to 
work through it, let them, if their ability is equal 
to the task, seek, like the lamented young archi- 
tect your correspondent mentions, to secure a 
varied general practice by success in competi- 
tion,—a system the evils of which I am nowise 
unconscious of, but which, like the one we have 
been discussing, I cannot see a way to cure. 

P. L. O. D. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday evening, the Sth inst., at the house 
in Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. R. O. Harris, 
in the absence of the president. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, 
elected members of the Association :—Mr. G. W. 
Cross, Barnsbury-road; Mr. C. H. Wilday, 
Queen’s-road, Bayswater; Mr. W. H. Howe, 
Blackheath; Mr. G. Low, Queen’s-road, Peck- 
ham; Mr. F. Palmer, Lower Norwood; and Mr. 
H. Spanton, Upper Dorset-street. 

Mr. T. A. Britton, who was to have read a 
paper on fir and pine, as used in modern build- 
ings, attended, and apologised for not being able 
to carry out his intention. He substituted, how- 
ever, a short paper on wood generally, having 
reference more especially to the best manner of 
preparing it for use, and also to the causes of 


unison with “fashionable” opinion in London; | decay as caused by worms, ants, dry rot, &c. 


He observed, inter alia, that dry rot was 


often caused by a peculiar fungus found in 
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the earth of the site in which new buildings | turpentine would, in his opinion, facilitate dry- 
Spruce fir was deprived of its 

With regard to painting tim- 
that in the case of a house constructed in the | ber—wood that was painted on one side only 
neighbourhood of Hampstead Heath, not only | would last twice as long as if completely covered 


were raised; and mentioned, as an illustration 
of the pernicious influence of such agencies, 


had the timber been affected by dry-rot, but the | 
health of the workmen had suffered from in- | 
haling the noxious emanations of the fungi. | 
The latter were caused by vegetable decomposi- | 
tion; and it often occurred in the case of 
Amcrican timber, that the dry-rot first made its | 
appearance on board ship, the timber having | 
become infected while being floated down the | 
rivers to the port of shipment. He recommended 
that plank, scantling, &c., should be carefully | 
brushed before being stacked, and that when | 
stacked they should be so placed (on end), as to | 
allow a free draught of air to circulate round | 
them. 

The Chairman inquired what was the differ- | 
ence (beyond the nominal distinction) between | 
red and yellow pine. 





Mr. Britton replied that the red pine had a tiorj of sulphuric acid will most probably remove | 
it. 1] have also seen potash used for the same | 


brighter grain. Both timbers grew in the same 
forest; and, although apparently similar when 
cut up, a timber-merchant could at once dis- 
tinguish between them. Having described the 
difference between Riga, Dantzic, and Memel 
timber, Mr. Britton stated that any of the three | 
were, in his opinion, superior to American 
timber. 

Mr. North called attention to the inferior 
description of timber so frequently worked up 
into furniture, especially into the backs of 
looking-glasses. 

Mr. Britton said that as a rule the very worst 
spruce stuff was used for the backs of looking- 
glasses. It was called in the timber trade 
“ broken stowage.” 

Mr. Riddett inquired whether “ pugging” a 
floor had a tendency to promote dry-rot, and also 
whether varnishing timber would have a contrary 
effect. 

Mr. Britton replied, with respect to the latter 
question, that in his opinion, any kind of good 
oil or copal varnish would have a tendency to | 
retard the dry-rot, but not so effectually as three | 
coats of paint. With regard to “pugging,” he! 
was in favour of showing as much of the timber 
as possible; but, undoubtedly, any damp png- 
ging would be likely to engender dry-rot. He 
found, as a general rule, that builders were fond 
of using outside cuts for joists. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews having proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Britton for his paper, com- | 
mented upon the circumstance that students of 
architecture knew very little about woodwork, 
and that it was very desirable they should ob- 
tain a few practical hints to enable them to find 
out the difference between good and bad timber. 
He hoped that in the course of the summer Mr. | 
Britton might be able to supply this deficiency 
by conducting the members of the Association 
over some large timber-yard where they could 
acquire the class of information which they | 
wanted. He was sure the Association would | 
gladly devote an afternoon to the subject if Mr. | 
Britton could give them his services as cicerone. 

In reply to further questions, Mr. Britton 
observed, that the high duty which used to be 
charged upon Baltic timber, as compared with 
Canadian, not only prevented the consumption 
of the former in large quantities, but led the! 
Baltic merchants to devise a means of defeating 
the restrictive system of protection to which | 
they were subjected. The duty on Baltic timber ! 
having been 44s. per load, as against 10s. per 
load on Canadian, the Baltic merchants were in 
the habit of sending their timber to America, 
and afterwards re-shipping it to England, as the 
produce of the American forests. 

A question having been asked in reference to 
the faulty wood used in the building in West- 
minster which was recently the scene of a 
Jamentable accident,— 

Mr. Britton observed that he had examined 
the wooden beams which had broken, and that 
he found them to be rotten at the heart, and 
also affected with the dry rot. The difficulty of 
getting seasoned timber arose from the great 
competition of the present time, as builders 
would not keep a stock of wood cut up, because 
they regarded it as so much capital locked up 
without producing any profit. 

A member observed that dry rot was fre- 
quently engendered by damp pugging, and that 
shells or some perfectly dry material ought inva- 
riably to be used. 

The Chairman asked what effect the tapping 
for turpentine had upon the timber. “| 

Mr. Britton replied, that the extraction of the | 


‘ 


rok in timber. 
resin altogether. 


with paint. 


The vote of thanks to Mr. Britton having been 


unanimously accorded, 
The Chairman announced that on the 19th 


ingt., a paper would be read by Mr. R. P. Pullan, 


“(in Christian Architecture in the East.” 





| TO REMOVE GREEN COATING ON 
STONE-WORK. 

Wx of the simplest methods of removing the 
grebn coating from stone-work is to wash it with 


5 
a bhush and soft soap. I have recently removed 


sonje stains of long standing by this means. If} 





this} should not answer the purpose, a weak solu- 


purjpose in a very successful manner. This was 
reco}jnmended, I believe, by the Camden Society. 


8. B. B. 
FIRE ANNIHILATORS. 


Sin|—The conflagration in St. Katharine’s Dock and 
the d{struction of one of the old English mansions bring 
the su} ject of fire again before us, and the best means of 
sucees|tully combating withit. The difficulty experienced 
in elus\ng fireproof doors, as at the commencement of the 
outbrehk in the Dock warehouses, might easily be obviated 
by the|application of wire ropes and pullies worked by 
levers jrom the ground-floor; but that is not the subject 
I wish }o deal with. Fire Annihilators, the French inven- 
tion intparticular, being the most recent and best adver- 
tised, aile being thought of, and many wonder why they are 
not trief. That they are not popular with the able brigade 
under tile charge of Capt. Shaw one can easily understand; 
and whither they would prove effective in such a fire as 
that at the Docks remains an open question. 

For o{tlying villages and country-seats I would advo- 
cate that{they should be tried ;— not that I am in any way 
intereste|! in these inventions, but simply from the fact of 
having witnessed a fire that happened out of the London 
Krigade d{strict, and on that occasion becoming impressed 
with the hecessity of some abler extinguisher than the 
parish fird-engine being required. 

The fired I refer to occurred at Finchley, during the 
severe frojt in the beginning of the year 1862. The stable 
of a corn- 
to some t\mber, and eventually to the house. A fire- 
engine froja Highgate arrived, but the frost rendering 
the necessaly element not comeatable, it could give no 
assistance ;}and bat for the timely service rendered by 
some few Injicklayers and carpenters in knocking in the 
roof of one douse, thus cutting off further communication, 
a row of sev{n houses would have been consumed. 

The advar}tages of fire annihilators are, that one could 
be stationec| near every cluster of houses under the care 
of the police jor villaze official ; could be conveyed toa fire 
on horsebaci}; and, not being liable to be frozen out, 
would not depend upon a supply of water, or the muster. 
ing of pumpe}s in a remote district, where a crowd would 
not spring into existence like magic, as in the streets of 
London, 

I leave the}proprietors of annihilators to blow their 
own fire-horn} in praise of their inventions, and trust I 
have not put! a damper upon Merryweather’s tried 
prodigies, W. E, Browne. 















“ }UILDERS’ CLERKS.” 


Srn,—I was vejry pleased to see the letters of ‘ Peto” 
and “A Monmnlier Clerk’ in the last two numbers 

" your Journ! upon builders’ clerks, and I quite 
agree with them \oth that they are very much oppressed 


aud down-troddefi: I am very glad that the subject has | 


been taken up, tfor it is quite time that something 
should be done fc us as a body. 

Your correspordent ‘‘ A Measuring Clerk,’ in quoting 
the salaries receitjed by us is very far above the average, 
for I know instanjes in which the salaries paid are under 
the wages of the jpiners in the shops. How is this ? and 


where is the secre| of the joiners’ independency ? for they | 


are independent. Panely in the fact that they are united 
together to protec} themselves; and it is our own fault i 
we do not do the anne. 

I must say that, ooking at the state of things around 
us, it is high tim} we were bestirring ourselves; and 
why? Because wel who have an appearance to keep up 
who have to be co}fined in unhealthy offices for hours 
more than the joinirs are employed, get in many cases 
less money than thelr do; and if you compare the pay per 
hour, the joiner’s w}ges will far exceed the clerk’s salary. 

Provisions have jncreased in price; rents have been 
raised ; joiner’s wages have been raised; ay, even brick- 
layers’ labourers have had an increase ; but we, the poor 
slaves of the (in mjny cases) wealthy contractor, are 
obliged to drag out}a miserable existence, being ‘often 
compelled to pinch ofr families in order to keep up that 
appearance which, if pnce lost, our only chance of keep- 
ing the situations we jiow hold is for ever gone, 

Now do not think, |r. Fditor, that I have overdrawn 
the picture. Ihave rot. There are noble men, I know, 


| amongst the employdrs in the trade (some of whom 
, 


doubtless, would assi}t us if we made a start), but they 
are few, and blest ar} those who obtain appointments 
under them ; but the }ule remains the same; and if we 
want to improve this sfate of things, we must unite toge- 
ther and do it ourselveb. Your readers will ask, ‘‘ What do 
you propose to do?” | reply, form a committee at once - 
lose no time about it. { 1, for one, will gladly do my best : 
and let us meet and fo|m a society similar to the joiners’ 
trade union, which shgjil have for its objects the relief of 





‘handler’s was fired, that communicated itself 


its members in sickness; an allowance at old age; pro. 
viding a sum at death to cover the funeral expenses ; anj 
last, but not least, let it have for one of its objects tha 
determination to support any member who may be thrown 
out of employment because he will not work unless he j; 
paid a reasonable salary for his labour. Let him be sup. 
ported till that reasonable salary is obtained ; and such , 
society, under the divine blessing, shall be the means of 
cheering and comforting many a cheerless family, anj 
relieving the mind of many a perplexed brother. 

I trust this matter, now it has commenced, will not be 
allowed to drop till something is set on foot which sha) 
ultimately place us in the position we ought to occupy, 


! 
| 
| Joun Moorr, 





I think the following question is one that might be 
raised in the mind of my fellow-clerks. That is, has 
any ordinary clerk in a builder's office the opportuni. 
ties of ever gaining sufficient practical knowledge to 
| become a builder himself? It appears to my limited ex. 
| perience that without he has some capital to apprentice 
| himself, there is very little chance. Should you kindly 
| submit this in your columns, J, and perhaps many others, 
| may have the subject made clearer to us, 

An Inquiring, 








THE FALL OF HOUSES AT HULL. 


| AN inquest is being held on five persons 
killed by the falling of buildings during q 
gale, as we have already noticed. Amongst 
'the witnesses examined was the foreman of 
‘the joiners employed at the new building, 
| Witness (William Anson) was working for 
| Mr. Collinson, who laid out the work for 
them. Witness anda man named Hairsine were 
fitting sashes into the second story. Mr, 
Collinson wished them to assist the bricklayers, 
as he thought the top was not safe. It was 
blowing very hard just then. They went to the 
ladder leading to the second floor, when that 
(part of the building which they had left fell, 
Witness and Hairsine were on the ladder, and 
as soon as the accident occurred they descended 
and assisted Russell and Rawson. There wasa 
very heavy gust of wind just at the moment the 
premises fell. All the brickwork_of the building 
was finished. The back wall went over first, the 
joists then fell and levered the front over. The 
bottom joists would have about five inches bear- 
ing at each end, and were secured to the wall 
plate, and the upper joists the same. Hairsine, 
joiner, gave similar evidence. The jury, at this 
stage of the proceedings, decided to appoint Mr. 
Botterill and Mr. Foale to make an examination 
of the building, and the inquiry was adjourned. 


| 





HULL NEW TOWN HALL. 


THE opening of this new edifice, of which we 
gave a view, in yol. xxii., p. 455, is to take place 
on the 25th inst. 
The style of architecture, we may repeat, is 
Italian. The front is of Streetly and Portland 
stone, having a Bradford stone plinth, with red 
Mansfield shafts to the columns and pilasters. 
The windows have French casement sashes, and 
| are glazed with Bristol plate glass. There were 
| forty architects’ designs sent in, from which that 
lof Mr. Brodrick was selected. The estimated 

cost was 20,2001.; but the actual cost will be 
| about 28,0001. The contractor was the late Mr. 
_T. Addy. The woodwork was done by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Son. The contractcr for the deco- 
rations and painting was Mr. Wardale. 

The design for the statue of Andrew Marvell, 
| for the new town-hall, consists of a statuette in 
| plaster, 2 ft. high, upon a suitable pedestal, the 
| whole being one-fourth the size of the marble 
‘one. Mr. Keyworth, jun., is the artist. His 

design represents Marvell in the costume of the 
| period, and standing as he may be supposed 
| have done while refusing the bribe offered t 
| him, 
| 

| 

| LEEDS. 


| Hunslet Moor Church.—The design selected 
|for this church bears the motto “ Prudence,” 
| and is by Messrs. Perkin & Son, of this tow, 
|} architects. It is of the Early Decorated period 
| of Gothic, and consists of a nave, 85 ft. by 38 ft; 
| north aisle, 80 ft. by 10 ft.; south aisle, 70 ft. by 
| 10 ft., which terminates at the east end by a 
| aisle 22 ft. by 14 ft., opening into the chancel by 
{a double arch. The chancel has a polygona 

| apse, 42 ft. by 25 ft., the floor of which is raised 
| three steps above the nave, and the sacrariu!™ 
| three steps more. There is a tower with short 





spire at the south-west angle, whose height 
the top of the terminal will be 128 ft. T° 
| tower opens into the nave by a lofty arch, and 
| here the font is placed which constitutes it 4 
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paptistery. The font is raised on three steps and 
will be of Caen stone, with red Mansfield shafts. 
The church is to be lighted by gas coronw. The 
outside walls are to be faced with stone, having 
red and white bands introduced. ‘The dressings 
are to be white sandstone. The interior through- 
out is to be faced with white Pontefract brick, 
jntermixed with red brick bands. The arches 
are to be of white and red brick intermixed. 
he chancel arch will have a slight admixture 
of black brick, and the other arches an outer 
Byim of the same. The chancel is to be faced 
altogether with white brick, and the angles of 





the apse are to be finished with red Mansfield | 
stone shafts. All the capitals to the piers and 

shafts will be carved. The roofs will be of the | 
barrel form, open and stained, and covered with | 
slates of two colours, blue and green, except the | 


ornamental cresting. All plastering inthe interior 
has beenavoided. The seats are open and of deal, 
stained. The estimated cost is 5,000]. The 
competition was open to all England, and there 
were thirty-six different designs sent in, some of 
which were from London, and other distant parts 
of the country. The whole of the designs here 
have been exhibited at Mr. Broadhead’s Picture 
Gallery, Albion-street. Mr. Ingham, of Pelermo, 
Las contributed 3,0001, towards the erection. 
School of Art.—The exhibition of the students’ 





last year has been held in East Parade. 
number of the drawings on this occasion is not 
equal to former exhibitions, but in point of merit 


superior. Four national medaliions have been 
awarded to Leeds students, fourteen medals, and 
several ‘“ honourable mentions.’ The most suc- 
cessful exhibitor, on the present, as on so many 
other occasions throughout the country, is a 
lady. Miss M. A. Selby, with three drawings, 
has taken three medals and one national medal- 
lion. The other three medallions were gained 
by T. Walker, for an isometrical view of a 
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jection of a sliding cap lathe (both in the mecha- 
nical class); T. Pawson for a drawing of an 
antique column from copy. 

West Riding Club.—Premises in Bond-street, 
adjoining the Philosophical Hall, formerly used 
by a coach-builder, have been converted into a 
club-house. The designing and arrangement of 
the building were carried cut by Messrs. Perkin 
«& Son, architects. The accommodation consists, 
on the ground-floor, of a spacious entrance-hall 
and staircase, coffee-room, billiard-room, lava- 
tory, and steward and waiters’ rooms, and a 
kitchen fitted with every requisite. On the first 
floor there are a large and lofty reading-room, 
which occupies the entire frontage of the build- 
ing, a card-room, two private dining and other 
rooms; and in the top floor are servants’ bed- 
rooms. 





THE PEABODY GIFT TO THE POOR OF 
LONDON. 


A xErort has been issued by the trustees of 
this gift, in which they print the following 
account of 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE TO DECEMBER, 











drawings in this school for the first quarter of | 
The | 


they are considered to be in most cases decidedly | 


planing machine ; Joseph Winpenny for a pro-| 


about to be erected, but by many others reared 
from the proceeds of these. 
The report says,— 


‘The number of persons who took possession of their 
new homes in Spitaltields was upwards of 200, including 
such classes as charwomen, mont hiy nurses, basketmakers, 
butchers, carpenters, firemen, labourers, porters, omnibus 
drivers, sempstresses, shoemakers, tailors, waiters, ware- 
housemen, &c. 

In the buildings at Islington, which were opened in 
September, 1865, the inmates are of the same class, with 
the addition of persons employed in other trades—watch- 
finishers, turners, staymakers, smiths, sawyers, printers, | 
painters, laundresses, Ictter-carriers, artificial flower- | 
makers, dressmakers, carmen, cabinetmakers, book- | 
binders, and others. The entire community there now 
consists of 674 individuals, of whom nineteen are widows, | 
the rest married persons and children. } 

In evidence of the improved salubrity of the buildings, 
the superintendents report that ill-health is rare, and 
that the number of deaths since the first buildings were | 


| opened, in February, 1864—nearly two years ago—have | 
| = bs } 





chancel, which will be of red and blue slates, and | been one man, aged 40, who died of a chronic complaint, | the 


|and four children, one of whom was under five, and two | 
| under two years old, | 
| The social contentment of the tenants is freely ex- | 
| pressed; no complaints have been made of any of the 

| arrangements provided for their comfort ; and they all | 
| speak approvingly of the unaccustomed edvantages they | 
| enjoy. Among these they especially particularize the | 
| security of their furniture and effects, which are no longer 
liable, as they formerly were, to be taken in distress 
| should the landlord become a defaulter.” 


The tenants pay rents at the rate of 2s. 6d. 
'a week for one room, 4s. for two, and ds. for 
' three rooms, 

| 








WATER FOR JERSEY. 


Tue project for supplying the town of St. 
Helier with water, which has been in suspense 
since 1859, seems now in a fair way of being 
realised. The company at first formed was 
repeatedly modified; but it was found that the | 
sanction of the Privy Council to an English 
company was essential to enable them to carry 
out their object ; therefore an Act of the States 
of Jersey was obtained, and about three months 
past received the royal assent. 

At a public meeting, summoned by Mr. J. G. 
Falle, constable of St. Helier, for the 3rd of 
January, a large number of the inhabitants 
attended ; and from the lively interest evinced 
throughout the proceedings, it is now more than | 
probable that the town will not be much longer 
unprovided with a plentiful supply of good 
water. 

The constable of St. Helier opened the pro- 
ceedings with a lucid speech, showing that the | 
only water to be had was from pumps, and that 
it was bad in quality as well as insufficient ; 
many of the poorer classes having to resort for 
their supply to pub'ic pumps. He then intro- 
duced to the meeting the gentlemen represent- 
ing the Jersey Water Company, who had just 
arrived from London, Mr. Edward Easton, of the 
firm of Easton, Amos, & Co., and the solicitor 
, and secretary of the company. These gentlemen 
severally addressed the meeting, and explained | 
| their plan of operations, 
| Several of the inhabitants also addressed the 
_meeting, expressing their satisfaction with the 
explanations given; and after a full discussion 
and understanding of the subject, in which there | 
| was not a dissentient voice, a committee was | 
| nominated to carry out all measures incidental | 
to the matter in the Island. 
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£161,616 1 3 

The trustees, as most of our readers know, 
resolved to erect improved dwellings for the poor 
us one of the best possible ways of benefiting, not 
only the present, but future generations of Lon- 
Con poor; and with ordinary care and manage- 
ment such a mode of dispensing benefits may be 
extensively reproductive, and not only benetit 


| Virgin and Child. 
Poy Matern sto rae 
te poor by the buildings already erected, or | stands the font: the basin is of white stone, | rester 


lof the contract was 2,000/. The design’ was | 
| by Mr. Chas. A. Buckler, of Brompton, architect, | 
| and in the style of the thirteenth century. The | 
burial-ground behind the church is laid out with 
gravel walks, in the form of a cross. The church | 
| eonsists of nave, chancel, and south aisle: the | 
|roof is of open timber. sle vided | 
‘from the nave by an arcade of four painted | 

arches, at the end of which is a statue of the } 
At the west end of the aisle 


| executed by Mr. 


The aisle is divided | posed to spend. 


The east window is filled with painted glass, in 
memory of the late Countess of Newburgh. 
Messrs. Hardman & Co. were the artists. 
ELromsgrove.—In the church here, a new pulpit, 
of Caen and Bath stone, has just been erected, 
In the centre panel are represented the Lamb 
and Flag with the words “ Agnus Dei,” and 
foliage. Inthe two side panels are carved the 
symbols of the four Evangelists ; and in the other 
is carved the hand of St. Peter, holding the keys, 
and foliage round ; there is also foliage round the 
cornice. The blocks to windows, &c., of sanc- 
tuary are carved in foliage and heads. There are 
yet a number of blecks to finish, but they are 
stopped for want of funds. The work has been 
t. Boulton, of Worcester, 
sculptor. 
Horsham.—A new church, lately erected by 
Duchess of Norfolk, and dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist, has been opened by the 
(R.C.) Bishop of Southwark, in the presence of 
the youthful Duke of Norfolk, the Duchess, and 
a numerous congregation. The church is de- 
signed in the Pointed style of the twelfth cen- 
tury: a study of the peculiar features of the 
Sussex churches gives interest to the design. 


| The dimensions are 50 ft. by 21 ft., and a portion 


of the fature presbytery occupies the south-east 
angle of the building; a bell gable, covered with 
shingles, crowns the gable towards the street ;. 


‘and the roof is tiled with the red tile of the 


county. The roof is open, with curved braces 
and tie-beams. There are a stone altar and 
font, and the nave is filled with open benches, 
confessional, &c. The architects are Messrs. 
M. E. Hadfield & Son, of Sheffield; and the 
builders, Messrs. Burston & Sharp, of Horsham. 
The material used is the stone of the locality. 





TITHE COMMUTATION. 


Mr. C. M. Witticu writes to us thus,— As 


many of your readers may feel anxious to know 


the result of the corn averages for the seren 
years to Christmas, 1865, published by authority 


in the London Gazette of January 9th, viz. :— 


s. d. 

Wheat .........00 5 114 per Imperial Bushel, 
4 23 ditto, 
2 9 ditto, 





I beg to state, for their information, that tho 
vaiue of each 1001. of tithe rent-charge will, for 
the year 1866, amount to 971. 7s. 9}d. 

It appears from my ‘AnnualTithe Commutation 
Tables, that the lowest average value of 1001. 
tithe rent-charge during the thirty years which 
have elapsed since the passing of the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act, was in the year 1855, viz.,— 
S91. 15s. 8}d.; and that from that time up to the 
year 1861, the average gradually increased 
221. 7s. 8d., or about 3} per cent. per annum up 
to 1121. 3s. 43d., or the highest value during the 
whole period. From 1861 the septennial average 
value has been gradually receding in a similar 
ratio. The general average for thirty years is 
LOOL. 178. 7$d.” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


St. Helen’s—A new church has been conse- 
crated at Parr, a suburb of St. Helen’s, in place 
of the church which was burnt down about two 
years ago. The site is about two miles from St. 


| Helen’s station, and is on high ground, render- 


ing the church a prominent object for a con- 
siderable distance round. The church will seat 
600 persons. It is built entirely of stone, with 
the exception of the lining of the walls, which is 
composed of the bricks of the old burned down 
church and a little slag from the copper fur- 
naces, which, for the sake of effect, has been 
mixed with the rubble walling. The ashlar 
stone of which the doors, windows, and other 
dressings are made, is from Rainhill. The gene- 
ral contractor was Mr. John Middlehurst, of 
St. Helen’s. The ornamental glass was by 
Messrs. Edmundson. The heating apparatus 
was by Messrs. Haden; and the coloured decora- 
tion by Mr. R. Park. The cost of the church, 
complete, has been 2,6001., exactly the amount 
of the tender sent in, and also the exact amount 
that the committee, in the first instance, pro- 
The architect was Mr. J. Med- 
1d Taylor, Manchester. 


lar : 
Stuckport.—'lhe contract for the completion of 


| St. Matthew’s Church has been let to Mr. For- 


-, at an estimated cost of upwards of 1,900 
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The extreme height of the spire is 200 ft. from 
the ground, and it will be the highest in Stock- 
port or neighbourhood. The tower is constructed 
to carry eight bells. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—A new church, at Hurst 
Brook, near Ashton-under-Lyne, has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Manchester. It has 
been erected at the sole cost of Mr. Oldham 
Whittaker, who also provides an endowment ; 
and the site was given by the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington. 

Farnworth.—A new church, erected in the 
rapidly-increasing district of New Bury, Farn- 
worth, near Bolton, at a cost of 2,5001., has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester. The 
site was given by the Earl of Bradford, who has 
also provided an endowment and house for the 
incumbent, and a fund for the repair of the 
edifice. 

Liverpool.—The new church of St. Titus, in 
Portland-street, off Vauxhall-road, in the district 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Chester. 
which will seat 700 persons, was completed six- 
teen months ago, but the consecration was de- 
ferred in consequence of a dispute as to the 


title. Thestyle is very plain Gothic. Public sub- 
scription supplied the building funds, and the 


site was given by Mr. Charles Turner, M.P. 


Aylesbury.—The churchwardens of St. Mary’s | 


Church, encouraged by the opinion of the archi- 
tect, Mr. G. G. Scott, and by the general wish 
of the committee, as well as by the amount of 
subscriptions already promised, have resolved to 
put a stone facing to the whole of the work in 
their first contract, which comprises the west 
end and portions of the north and south aisles 
aud nave. 

Worcester.—Shrub-hill Church, Worcester, has 
lately been furnished with triple sedilia, the gift 
of the architect, Mr. J. Hopkins. They stand 
at the south side of the sanctuary, and are 
slightly recessed in the wall, the seats being 
divided from each other by polished marble 
shafts, with carved capitals, above which rise 
trefoil-headed arches, with diapered and incised 
gables, terminating in crosses. A band of incised 
work extends across the back of the seats, and 
the latter will be provided with green cushions 
aud hangings. The carving has been executed 
by Mr. R. Boulton, of Worcester. 

Grimstone (Leicestershire).—It has been de- 
cided at a parish meeting to proceed with the 
restoration of the parish church of St. John, 
during the ensuing summer. The plans, which 
have been prepared by Mr. R. W. Johnson, of 
Melton and Leicester, architect, comprise ex- 
tensive repairs to the roofing, drainage of 
foundations, renewal of gallery, opening out 
south transept, which has been for some years 
used as a school-room; new benches, pulpit, 
reading-desk, &c.; restoration of porch and 
interior stonework generally. 

Markfield (Leicestershire). — St. Michael’s 
Church has been re-opened and consecrated. 
The stonework and old oak roof were greatly 


decayed ; besides which, the eastern pier of the 


arcade had cracked, and the south wall projected 
into the churchyard. In February last, the 
building became so evidently dangerous, that it 
was deemed unsafe for divine service; the con- 
gregation, therefore, have since assembled in the 
new National Schools, built in 1861. The archi- 
tects employed were Messrs. Millican & Smith, 
of Leicester. An enlargement of the church 
(towards the north), in 1829, had thrown it 
altogether out of proportion; and yet, to save 
expense, it was necessary to retain this wall: it 
was further requisite to enlarge the building, to 
meet the requirements of a large and increasing 
parish, and yet so to restore the original church 


| ing desk also is of oak, ani The pulpit is of | Book” (Bedford-street) is so full of little oq. 


The church, | 








Bath stone, circular on play, with a Derbyshire | gravings illustrating the text, that it can scarcely 4 
marble shaft to support this bookboard. The | fail to prove attractive to the little folks it js for 
font is of white Mansfield st)ne, with a circular | designed for. Going beyond a spelling-book, i; i 
bowl, supported on a centr4l stone stem sur-| contains a good deal of valuable information, io 





rounded by smaller Derbyshi\e marble shafts. tables, &c., at the end. The same publishers 
Heytesbury (Wilts). — Lor Heytesbury and (fF. Warne & Co.) have published afourth volume © 
his son, the Hon. A’Court Holmes, have given | of “ Penny Readings, in Prose and Verse,” ver 
1,0001. each, in addition to al guarantee for the | selected and edited by Mr. J. E. Carpenter. Thg 
| repayment of a further sum $f 2,0001., towards selection continues to be very good and appro. 
the restoration of the Coll}giate Church of priate. The spread of “ Penny Readings,” since 
Heytesbury, Wilts, in the diopese of Salisbury. | we mentioned the first, at Ipswich, set going by 
The works which are in coursd of being carried | Mr. Shave Gowing, is remarkable.——“ Me 
‘out are estimated to cost 5,00(!., and will be of | and Wise,” is an illustrated monthly magazing 
'an extensive and complete cj}aracter, almost | for young people. The number for January con. 
/amounting to reconstruction, edifice having tains some capital little stories, with engraved 
been allowed to fall into a ruitous state. Mr. | illustrations, and all for 3d. The children of 
| Butterfield is the architect, and it is expected ‘to-day are much better off than their fathers 
that the restoration will occupy (uite two years. | were. 
The church is one of the most ¢ncient in Wilt- 
shire. \ 
{ 
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Woohs Receivay, 
The Atlantic Telegraph. 
LL.D. Illustrated by Rosr. Dupy-Ey. 
Son (Limited), Gate-street, Londyn. Tue Gywwasiva Movement.—A company has 
A REMARKABLE career has been thht of W. H.| been formed with a view to provide Newcastle 
Russell, LL.D., the “special corrpspondent,” | with a gymnasium, bowling-green, and skittle 
par excellence; the historian of tile Crimean | and quoit grounds. The arrangements are from 
War, the Indian Mutiny, and to “— extent of | the designs of Mr. Matthew Thompson, archi. 
the American conflict. 


Correr.— An extraordinary rise has taken 
place in the price of copper in France within 
By W.{H. Russext, | the last few weeks, in consequence of the dif. 

Day & | ference between Spain and Chili. 
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Such work! needed a_/ tect. 
variety of qualifications not usually folind united 


i > same individu e ha} he . . . 
in the same individaal, bus he b ‘\ wr S council have appointed Mr. Lemon as their sur. 
requirements, and has earned for himself a} 


ee eee eee of bls ected tos kates | with a salary of 3501. a year. The list of 
FROOrS 58 Le Sy ee eee 5 | candidates had been reduced to two, Mr. Lemon 
helped to write it. Amongst his light¢r occupa- 


tions since the days of siege, massicre, and | #24 Mr. Fereday, and the majority voted for 


M | Mr. Lemon. 

stampede, he has recorded a royal marriage ; 

and, last, he comes to the public as the historian); Tyrnus Fever 1x Lancasuine.—Typhus fever 
of the, unfortunately, unsuccessful atiempt to|is said to be very prevalent in West Leigh and 
lay the Atlantic Telegraph. It may be{a ques-| its neighbourhood. One medical man alone 
tion whether it would not have been bitter for has had forty cases under treatment within a 
the undertaking if the directors had pnabled | few days; and of the workpeople at one place, 
more than one pen to tell the storyjof the) Messrs. Tunnicliffe & Hampson’s, upwards of 
voyage. The British public like one intelligence | fifty of the hands had to leave their employ. [7 
to check another, and some doubts which cer- ment in consequence of the epidemic. x 
tainly are entertained at this moment, by\a few, Ae ; = ’ 4 
touching particular incidents, esau or), WELLINGrorovcH New Cuurcn.—Designs for 


otherwise we need not inquire, would prdbably this new charch have been submitted to the com- 


not exist had this occurred. Admitting, however, | 5m by the following architects :—Mr. Slater, 
that the course pursued by the directors was the °? London ; Mr. Webber, of London; Mr. E. F. 
best, there can be no doubt at all that \they | Law, of Northampton ; Mr. Holme, of Birming. 
succeeded in inducing the best man to undeitake ham; Mr. E. Sharman, of Wellingborough j and 
the task. All will remember the account of: the | Mr. Buckeridge, of Oxford. The committee 

have chosen that of the last-named gentleman, 


: \ 

voyage, graphic and complete, that Dr. Ruisell | ‘ . : i 2 

gave in the Times immediately after the idis- and immediate steps will be taken tow. - 2 
erection of the building. ¢ 


aster. It was read with eagerness far and wide, 
and thus served to deprive of some of its inte‘est! A New THEATRE ron NEWCASTLE.—An exten- 
the volume now published. In this, however, give tract of ground has lately been purchased 
the author gives the history of previous endja- in the Westgate, a few doors above Thornton. Fagg*") 
vours, and, of course, a much fuller accountiof street, by a party of capitalists, on which itis Dage''°. 
the last. Moreover, the volume contains twenty- intended to erect a theatre on a large scale. The ruth 
Six i stre ; y } i > . we ( 74 ! . . . 7 " i FOS 
ix ~ trations by Mr. Robert Dudley, and will’ building will face Bath-row, and extend back & sp 
give pleasure to a large circle. The drawings ward as far as Temple-street westward. The 7 
are reproduced in tinted lithography, and pi’- preliminaries in the rear have already been com § 
ture the various events as they occurred, from jenced, some massive pillars having been rua 
s] rejohi . ’ 8 
the weighing of the anchor off the Maplin up. A deputation of gentlemen from Newcastle 
Sands, Nore, July 15, 1865, to the clearing of haye been in London, inspecting the internal 


the deck for the final attempt at grappling, Ot | arrangements of the metropolitan theatres, with [ 
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bey — of the et Ange the majority 4 view to introduce the very latest improve: ta 
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;or 1 are exceedingly good. We should) ments into the new erection. > 
point especially, though for different reasons, to ies 
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Srreet MaNaGEMENT IN LoNDoN.—The shame- 
room, Trinity Bay; the curious illustration of less mismanagement whereby the streets of the 
coiling the cable in the tank; Foilhummerum | metropolis are becoming, year after year, more 
Bay, and the view in the bows when the cable) and more filthy and disgusting to passengers, 
was broken and lost. |ought really to be brought under the notice of 


, the spirited sketch of the occupants of the mess- | 





as to preserve all its features in their integrity.) We hope we are right in concluding, from the 
This has been effected by throwing out the improvement evident in the price of the old 
church westward, on a line with the west tower | shares, that the fresh capital required has been 


attached) ; and by running a new arcade from the , England to America. 
chancel-arch to the west wall. 
therefore, now consists of a nave, north and | 
south aisles, chancel, and chapel adjoining. The | 
walls are built of Markfield granite, with dress- 

ings of Hollington stone, and pointed with dark | Session 1866,” 





up, and its old arcade and windows are restored. and then in numerical order. 
The sittings, which are about 400 in number, are | in number. 
| 





open. 
Mr. Wm. Whetstone, Coalville, who has given | mercial 
those within the communion-rails. 


| (iovernment or the Legislature. Well may 
form one of the counts of the indictment where- 





She ace 


VINO 



















r y ing i by, it is to be hoped, the present and past state areee. 
wall; by enlarging it north and east for a new | subscribed. No means should be left untried to | of affairs will be voted by the Laghstoture to had | 
chancel (to the side of which a vestry is now effect the successful laying of the cable from! be no longer endurable. It is not defect of here 

The church legral power either which prevents the vestries ed 

ch, from compelling the shopkeeping and other it- Bes 

VARIORUM. habitants of the thoroughfares to keep the ee 

Txt 1, ee . : pavements in front of their houses in decent ce 

UNveER the = ae lg Bills in the| order; nor which prevents the Metropolitat i + 

: essrs. Vacher have published | Board of Works from seeing that the law # — 

mortar. Internally the old tower arch is opened | the complete list, arranged first alphabetically, | enforced by these welicion, Ss = regards the Hestit 
At the end of th i ing i ills are 633 | carriage-ways and the pavements. The er thi 

i ae : ne end of the list the “ Orders” | authorities fe ivi ‘ creputable vere 

of ong. oer 8 and varnished : all are free and |relating to private Bills are given. “ The | system of pa apts Sethe m Pjecte 
e chancel tiles are from the works of | Railway, Banking, Mining, Insurance, and Com.- | the sireets, and pertinaciously annoy the pas ypha 

Th ~—se8 Almanack for 1866” (Simpkin & sengers, to the appointment of paid sweeper co. 

munion-rail f English oak e com-| Marshall) has its usual very large amount of | What are the police about ? Have not they the eolat: 
ne ge mS O50 <5 EGuan oak, corved in a | information as to the material interests of the| power to compel both householders and parish pistri 
style corresponding with the church. The read- | United Kingdom.“ Warne’s Victoria Spelling | authorities to do their duty ? abe 
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AncuX0Locy IN Dorset.—The Archzological 
ongress in Dorchester has led to the projected 
formation of a Dorset Archeological and Natural 
listory Society, for the discovery and preserva- 
ion of county antiquities, &c. A museum 
already exists for the reception of all such relics 
as may be suitable for preservation in the 
yeneral collection. 


Ancient Lonpon.—In the course of the works 
vy Messrs. Coll & Co., in preparing to rebuild 
‘o. 53, Coleman-street, London, a portion of an 
lephant’s tusk, 3 ft. long, has been found at a 

depth of 15 ft. from the surface. Previously a 
large quantity of what seemed to be rams’ horns | 
and some pottery had been found on the same | 
site; but of these little notice was taken at the | 
time. 





THE LATE CURATOR OF THE ARCHITECTURAL | 
Exuipition.—We hear with surprise of the, 
death of Mr. Moody, who acted for several of the 
societies meeting at the house in Conduit-street, | 
—quite a young man. His income, as may be) 
supposed, was very small; and, having left a 
widow and five children, some architects have 
determined that it will only be a kindly act to 
make up a purse for the widow. Mr. G. True- 
fitt, of 5, Bloomsbury-square, will be happy to_ 
receive subscriptions. We had reason lately to 
condemn the late curator’s behaviour on a par- 
ticular occasion ; but this must not prevent us 
from advocating the cause of the widow and 
yrphans. 


GrowrH OF AmeRICcAN Citres.—In the year 
Hs00 Cincinnati had bat 400 inhabitants; in 
1810 it had 2,540; in 1820, 9,602; in 1830, 
24,551; in 1840, 46,338; in 1850, 115,436; in 
1500, it had 230,000. In 1831 the city of Chicago 
had twelve families; it has now about 200,000 
inhabitants. So late as 1850 there were but 40 
miles of railway lines around Chicago; now 
5,000 miles centre there; and in the one year 
1565 the value of the commerce that passed over 
the St. Clair flats was 22,700,0551. In 1849 when 
rganised as a territory, Minnesota had 4,000 
inhabitants; by the census of 1860 it had 

70,000. The growth of the cities of Cali- 
ornia and “ Petrolia,’ (which now contribute 
4 (),000,000 dollars to the internal revenue of the 
‘nited States) are within the memories of young 
uenand boys. The westward march has become 
a rush.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


AkT AND PRESBYTERIANISM.—In the course of 

recent sermon on the relation of art to reli- 
sion, the Rev. James Rankin, M.A., of Greenock, 
ybserved:—If there is one thing better than 
another in architecture, painting, sculpture, 
lusic, poetry, literature, or devotion, surely the 
uost worthy place on earth for that best thing is 
iud’s house, and it will be very poor evidence 
{the merit of our Presbyterianism if it is any 
vay endangered thereby. Truth and beauty 
ive in perpetual amity ; beauty is even part of 
truth. And a grievous wrong is done to the 
sospel cause by that gloomy sect which would 
rown on art and taste, to prevent them entering 
iod’s house. It is there, above all places else, 
hat they are accessible to the poor, who most | 
need such kindly and loving influences to raise 
their thoughts above narrow means at home and 
ard toils out of doors. 


LonDON Fever anp THE Rar~ways.—The 
monthly report and quarterly summary of the 
fedical Officer of Health for Marylebone, dated 
he 6th instant, shows that in the five weeks | 
‘nding December, bronchitis destroyed seventy- | 
wo and pneumonia thirty-four persons, against | 
ut thirty-six and twelve at the corresponding 
period last year. Amongst diseases of the | 
ymotie class, measles, whooping-cough, and 
Hever had been most prominent, and small-pox 
Hiad been fatal in two cases. During the quarter 
here had been 1,227 births, and 964 deaths, the 
Average deaths of the quarter being in the ratio 
f 23°7 per 1,000 of the population. On the 
Bubject of fever and small-pox, Dr. Whitmore 
bays: —“ The rapid growth of railways in the 
metropolis is making fearful inroads upon those 
ocalities which are inhabited by the poor and 
Eestitute classes, who, as a consequence, are 
“riven to find shelter in places more filthy and 
bvercrowded than those from which they were 
Jected; hence it is that small-pox, scarlatina, 
yphas, &c., propagate so rapidly in infected 
‘stricts, and until means be adopted for 
olating persons suffering from contagious 
Pistricts, all efforts for sanitary improvement 
‘ill be of comparatively little avail.” 





the memorialists. 


Tue Late Presipent or Tue Roya, ACADEMY. 
The remains of Sir C. L. Eastlake, removed 
from the burial-ground at Florence, were interred 
at Kensal-green Cemetery on Thursday last. 


Mont Cenis Tunnet.—In a communication 
from Pico Mulera, Italy, dated January 4th, Mr. 
H. Hoskings writes—“ The mortality amongst 
the workmen employed in the Mont Cenis tunnel 
is 80 great, in consequence of powder-smoke and 
bad ventilation, that they have refused to work 
any more. The work is now at a standstill.” 


Tue Cuatswortu Woop Carvincs.—We men- 
tioned not long ago the examination by Mr. 
Rogers of the wood carvings at Chatsworth, and 
the statement he had made as to the decay which 
is going on in them. We now hear that the! 





| Duke of Devonshire has desired him to go down | 


| 


to Chatsworth to superintend the transmission | 
of the wood carvings to London, that he may | 
treat them as some have been already treated by | 
him for the Earl Brownlow. 

PorrsmMoutH.—The memorial of the dockyard 
artisans for an increase of pay has been refused ; 
and Lord Clarence Paget, in an official circular, 


_which has been posted at the dockyard, con- 


cludes with an expression that their lordships, 
after having given the matter a full and anxious 
consideration, have come to the conclusion that 
they would not be justified in recommending to 
Parliament a general increase of the wages of 


THe Fatt or THE MyY?rHOLM-BRIDGE VIADUCT. 
An inquiry is being held by Captain Tyler, on 
behalf of the Board of Trade, as to the causes of 
the fall of the viaduct at Mytholm-bridge, near 
Holmfirth, on the 3rd of December last. Mr. 
Barrowclough, architect, gave evidence as to 
cracks and bulgings in the piers. Mr. Watts, 
resident engineer, produced the plans and speci- 
fication, signed by Mr. Meek, the engineer, and 
Mr. Wadsworth, the contractor, and the latter 
and the sub-contractor were examined. Captain 
Tyler will report to the Board of Trade on the 
subject. 


Macnesium iN America. — The Americans 
have not been slow, of course, to convert the 
magnesium light to public service. In their 
theatres, it is said to be superseding the lime 
light. The wire is burnt in a large lamp, and 
delivered by clockwork. The flame sustains 
itself continuously from one and a half to two 
hours, in which time three-quarters to an 
ounce and a half of metal is consumed. The 
fumes are arrested within the lamp by me- 
chanical means, and thus the reflector and the 
glass in front are preserved from fouling. 
Although the lamp costs 100 dollars, the maker 
finds it difficult to meet the orders he receives 
for it. 

Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE | 
Arts.—The first conversazione under the auspices 
of this society took place on Wednesday evening 
last at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, | 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, Mr. H. Wallis having 
granted the use of his winter exhibition of 
modern pictures in furtherance of the object. | 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Hurlstone, the | 
president of the Society of British Artists, who 
congratulated the members of the association | 


/on the progress they were making. Mr. H., 
Ottley, the hon. secretary, addressed a few | 
‘observations to the guests; and at the close of | 


Mr. Ottley’s remarks a programme of music was | 


| effectively gone through by several well-known 


artists. j 


Tue Lixcotn DiocrsaN ARCHITECTURAL So- | 
cieTy.—At the first committee meeting of this 
society, for the present year, held on the Sth 
inst., the Rev. Chancellor of Lincoln acting as 
chairman, the designs for painted glass windows, 
provided by the society’s secretary, were laid 
before the committee. The first was one sub- 
mitted to her Majesty, to serve as a memorial to 
her late royal father, the Duke of Kent, about 
to be erected in St. Nicholas Church, Sidmouth, 
where he died. The second was one for the great 
west window of Worksop Prior Church, about to 
be erected as a memorial, by Mr. Garside, of 
Worksop; and the third was intended for Wash- 
ingborough Church, whose east window is about 
to be filled with painted glass, in memory of the 
late Rev. H. W. Sibthorp, by the parishioners. 
An epitaph, in Norman French, of the fourteenth 
century, was read and explained, and a remark- 
able instance of a low side window, together 
with all its adjuncts, throwing light upon the use 
of such windows, was described. 








New Raitway Mar or Lonpon.—A new map, 
showing the otherwise indescribable webwork of 
railways into which it is proposed this session 
further to enmesh the metropolis, has been pub- 
lished by Stanford, of Charing Cross. Lists of 
the various schemes and plans are also given at 
the foot of the map. 


THE CARRIAGE-WORKS OF THE GREAT WESTERN 
Rainway Company.—Cripling Meadow, at Oxford, 
has been conveyed to the Great Western Railway 
Company by the corporation, and all that re- 
maius now to be done is the making of an appli- 
cation by the company for additional powers to 
enable them to purchase a few acres of adjoining 
land. Against that application neither the 
University nor City authorities have signified 
any intention of opposition, as the transfer of a 
larger area will be mutually beneficial. 


Mippie-Ciass Epvucation 1n tHE Crty.—An 
influential meeting of citizens of London has 
been held at the Mansion House, with the view 
to carry into still greater effect the arrange- 
ments which were set on foot at a preliminary 
meeting, held there on the 7th of November 
last, for the establishment of a system of middle- 
class education in the metropolis, and for obtain- 
ing funds for the purpose. Many of the most 
eminent of the citizens were present, and various 
appropriate resolutions were passed for the pro- 
motion of the object in view. Measures are to 


| be taken to obtain a charter of incorporation for 


the association, and subscriptions are in course 
of collection by the committee. 


RaAILWAY-CARRIAGES.—Mr. Rock Chidley has 
recently brought out an inyention for improve- 
ments in railway-carriages, which consists 
mainly of affording easy means of communica- 
tion through the whole of the carriages of a 
train, and an economical mode of warming and 
ventilating them. For the first object the in- 
ventor proposes an opening at the end of each 
carriage, the connexion being made by means of 
a covered or hooded platform, constructed so as 
to expand, if required, from a space of a few 
inches to one of several feet. The object is to 
give the guard of the train an easy means of 
communicating with any of the passengers. 
Below the flooring (which is perforated) of 
each carriage a serpentine pipe is placed, and 
the pipes below adjoining carriages being con- 
nected, they can be supplied with steam from 
the engine for the purpose of warming. Provi- 
sions for a safety-valve and self-acting taps for 
the discharge of the condensed water have been 
made. Ventilation is accelerated by admitting 
the air through the perforated flooring required 
for the warming, and by an air-passage between 
the top of the compartments and the roof of the 
carriage, on which latter are set ventilators, 


, having a cowl above to turn with the wind. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND Sr. Pavt’s.—In an 
article on Westminster Abbey and the Chapter 
House, the Athenewn suggests the removal of 
certain monuments from the Abbey to St. Paul's, 
as very desirable for the improvement of both 
edifices. “ It will be remembered,” remarks the 
writer, “that most of the obstructive, incongruous, 
and modern monuments in the Abbey refer to men 
not interred there; thus Admirals Tyrrell and 
Kempenfeldt are in the seas; and while Wolfe 
lies at Greenwich, his monument is probably 
30 ft. in height, and shuts in the tomb of one as 
brave as he—to wit, Sir Francis Vere—which, 
although not harmonious with the style of the 
building, is a fine work of art—as the cast from 
it, now at South Kensington, testifies—and non- 
obstructive in position and character. Wolfe’s 
monument, placed against the wall in St. Paul’s, 
or with one of those great square piers to 
back it, would enrich the interior, now so chilly 
and desolate. Among others of better keeping 
with the Cathedral than the Abbey are the 
colossal monument to Lord Holland; that to the 
three captains, Bayne, Blair, and Manners; 
those to Pultney, Earl of Bath, Admiral Holmes, 
Mrs. Davidson; the ‘ neat mural monument’ of 
Sir C. Stuart; that of Lord Ligonier and the 
Muse of History (poor Clio!) which, we may 
add in passing, stands close to the grave of Pym, 
who was, says Dr. Ryvers, interred under the 
gravestone of John Windsore; Sir Gilbert Lort 
and his cherubs; Sir Peter Warren and Her- 
cules, neither of whom, any more than Clio and 
Ligonier, we believe, are buried in Westminster 
Abbey ; Mr. Clement Saunders, carver (of meat) 
to Charles 11. It would be no wrong to the 
gallantry of Wager to put up his cenotaph in 
St. Paul's instead of the Abbey.” 
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Iron Cuurcn at CrEwr.—The directors of the 


London and North-Western Railway Company 
have just completed the erection of an iron 
church, to accommodate 300 persons. Two of 
the directors have signified their intention of 
giving 1,0007. each towards erecting a large 
place of worship when required. 

Mopers or Votcnrerrs. — Mr. H. W. 
M’Carthy has completed models of two statues 
of Volunteers, which are, we understand, in- 
tended to ornament Col. M‘Murdo’s new house 
at Rose Bank. These figures are of life size. 
The uniforms chosen are those of privates in the 
London Scottish and the Inns of Court. The 
stone figures are in a forward state. 


Tur Marcare Water Surrty.—The founda- 
tion-stone has been laid of a new high-surface 
reservoir and tower, which will be erected 
opposite La Belle Alliance Cottages, and near 
the old church, for the purpose of supplying the 
upper portion of the town. The building will 


cost about 1,0007., and the tank will be capable | 


of containing 20,000 gallons of water. Mr. 
Pickering, of London, is the architect, and Mr. 
Sayer, of Margate, the builder. 


Tue Sewacr, Maccresrietp. — On Monday 
last,’ Mr. Arnold, of Manchester, met a deputation 
of the Macclesfield Local Board of Health on the 
subject of the town sewage and its alleged pol- 
lution of the river Bollin. Mr. Arnold recom. 
mended the construction of a main drain to 
carry the sewage beyond the town, and then the 
utilization of the sewage for the purposes of irri- 
gation. Settling-beds he regarded as only tem- 
porary remedies. We believe that a preliminary 
survey will be made in a few days with a view 
of carrying on Mr, Arnold’s recommendation. 


THE Liverroot Tunnet Fatatity.—The ad- 
journed inquest on the body of Henry Preston, 
who was killed by the fail of an arch, in con- 
nexion with the Wapping tunnel, has been held 
at liverpool. It was stated in evidence that the 
iron girders supplied by Mr. Underwood to the 
contractors (Messrs. Thompson) had been tested 
in the usual way by ahammer; that this mode 
was superior to the test by weight (which was 
not adopted) ; and that after all tests it was pos- 
sible for a flaw to exist without detection. The 
coroner, in charging the jury, said it was evident 
that the responsibility did not lie with the rail- 
way company; while the contractors appeared 
to have employed competent persons. The jury, 
in returning a verdict of accidental death, exo- 
nerated the contractors, 


Prorosep Wer Dock at WuITEMAVEN.—At a 
recent mecting of Whitehaven trustees, Dr. 
Fidler took up his notice of motion pledging the 
trustees to obtain a wet dock. He passed 


rapidly in review the attempts which had been | 


made to get a wet dock since 1854. He then 
proposed a motion in the terms of the notice. 
Messrs. Jefferson, J. Lindow, and Thompson 


spoke in favour of a wet dock; Mr. Lindow pro- | 


ducing a plan for a dock in the neighbourhood 
of Kennedy’s yard, which he believed might be 
constructed for 70,0001. or 80,0001. The motion 
was carried. Dr. Fidler then took up his other 
motion, that Mr. Coode, C.E., be requested to 
confer with this Board as to the practicability of 


constructing a dock at a cost of 120,0001. After | 
some discussion, in which it was decided that | 


the words “ for 120,090/.” should be struck ont, 
as it was stated that if a sum was named Mr. 


Coode would think himself at perfect liberty to 


expend that sum, the motion was carried. 


THe Ramway Accipent at Beckennau.—The | 


fall of an engine and thirteen trucks of a luggage- 
train through a bridge on the London, Chatham, 
and Dover line at Beckenham has been found to 
have been caused by a recent flood having pro- 
duced a hole nearly 8 ft. deep in the brook where 


the foundations of the centre arch had been com- 


pletely weshed away. The engineer has in the 
meantime supported the remaining rails by 


blocks of timber resting on sills laid along the | 


surface of the subsoil, in their turn supporting 
timber baulks wedged up close under the iron 
girders not displaced by the accident. Trans- 
verse timbers were then fixed across the arch- 
way to keep everything in its place, and a trial 


engine with a train of empty carriages passed | 


safely across the bridge. Mr. Mills remained 
beneath while this experiment took place, in 
order to satisfy himself that the work was 
thoroughly secure. Everything having been 
pronounced sound, the ordinary traflic was im- 
mediately resumed. 


| copper box. 
three stations in order to avoid error, and the 
‘result is said to be highly satisfactory. The 


| Surveyor’s DEPARTMENT, 


5001. a-year ; further, that an additional assistant 
| shall be provided ; that the officers and men in 


r| his department shall be placed under control of | 
the surveyor; and that he shall have the power | 


of appointment and dismissal, subject to the 
| approval of the Council. 


Gas.—The Birmingham town council have 
‘effected much good through compelling the gas 


| the consumers may see whether the Act of Par- 


liament, which limits their dividends to 10 per | 


cent. and states that the surplus must go towards 


reducing the price of gas, has been complied | 


|with. A report of the Works’ Committee states 
‘that the saving effected in six months in the 
‘cost of public lighting has amounted to 1,834. 


The gas companies have lowered the price of gas | 
; 


| without reducing their dividend. 


Worcester CATHEDRAL Restoration.—The 
/next contract for this restoration is to embrace 
the cloisters. There is no part of the Cathedral 
|or of the ancient conventual establishment more 


‘pregnant with interest than ihe quadrangle in | 


which the monks of old spent the greater part of 
their life, in study, in copying old manuscripts, 
and in domestic occupation. For centuries the 
cloisters have been imbedded in whitewash, the 


removal of which will bring to light much inter- | 


esting sculpture ; and the restoration and glazing 
of the windows, smashed during the civil wars, 


will completely alter the character of the 
structure. 
Prans py Puotocrapny.—It is announced in 


Paris that the optician Chevalier has succeeded 
in arranging an apparatus for taking geometric 


plans by photography. According to the Society | 
of Arts’ Journal, the instrument is provided with | 


a meridional telescope, and a compass in order 
to set it to any given point; a circular collo- 


dionised glass is placed horizontally at the | 


bottom of a camera obscura, formed of copper, 
and moved by clock-work, so as to describe 
within a given time the entire circle of which 
the station chosen is the centre, and the various 


objects as they are received in turn by the lens | 


are photographed on the circular plate through 
an extremely narrow slit in the side of the 
The operation is to be repeated at 


three circular plates are then used to lay down 


;on paper all the points of the plan described. 


The same instrument working vertically, instead 
of horizontally, serves also for levelling. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of two villas, Acton. 
& Russell, architects :— 


Messrs. Osborn 





Wend BD BaR6.  .ccscecsctsccess alii £910 0 0 

s eee 
L 770 0 0 
PGB in trecssccucenticndelasuonel 730 0 0 





For additions to manufactory, for Messrs, J. & G. 
Meakin, Hanley, Staffordshire. Messrs, Scrivener & Son, 
architects :— 


Barlow (accepted) ... sooo £2,260 0 0 






EEAVIRY <ssscrserasttases . 2,247 0 0 
Steele ......... seabutovecesareeveoseaese - 2,245 0 0 
SUPR CRIN oe css scnecesviksorsecnsercct 2,200 8 0 


* For tavern and two houses, Shoreditch, for the North 









London Railway. Mr. J. Livock, architect. Quantities 

supplied by Messrs. Pain & Clark :— 
PEN, scitccak accu tunllani/ashepane abate £3,993 0 0 
OMIM” 5, <2 uecnepucseversanagass conte 3,771 0 0 
Manley & Rogers.. 3,710 0 0 
ne lia 3,699 0 0 
Scivencr & White ....... mink Bee oO 
ARMMGON BOM ocscccscccscizoscens 3,555 0 0 


_For rebuilding No, 101, High-street, Shoreditch, for 
Mr, Morris Rouse. Mr, Mansell, architect :— 


ee coimostacd £1,157 0 0 
Hampton ...... oS 1,087 0 0 
Thomas & Jenkins 94919 O 
Webb & Sons ..... 900 0 0 
I ae SR ES eR 850 0 0 
CE occas brtuik ieee ok ass needs 844 0 0 
CRORIOE. ciacsreesds ttaodgacs bios 500 0 0 
Williamson (aceepted) ,........... 795 0 0 


| For restoration of Howard Chapel, Bedford. 
Usher, architect :— 
= 


Vain & Foster’.......0.0secs00 wiehawiicced £515 0 0 


Mr. 


o or new bridge, sluices, &c., at Kunston Park, Mr. 
Usher, architect :— 


A en ee a Ee ahead £335 0 0 








Fer new sunday-school rooms, class-rooms, minister's 


| f rd, Mr. Usher, architect :— 

DIRS vvcrces vu cvobevedooewii eitenattion sitet £2,149 0 0 
| Cuewin «+». 2,119 0 O 
| Wain & Foster 2,050 0 0 





Betrast. — The | wie 
| Council have determined that the salary of the | ‘ 
surveyor (Mr. Montgomery) shall be raised to | 


‘companies to file the proper accounts, so that 


vestry, kitchen, &e, &e., adjoining Bunyan Meeting, Bed. | 





Surton, architect :-— 


Bassingham, Mr. Thos, |} 








Gammon........... . 363 
Sargeant...... 2,200 
Woodward..... 2,196 
King & Sons .. 195 






eococececoeso 


eocoocooco gE coocoocoocoococeo 
a 
7 


| 
| 





For rebuilding warehouse, Hioundsditch, for 


st 








Defries. Mr, H. H. Collins, architect :— 
CII 5c cicasscateoscv+saevecbnesns ‘se £10,654 0 

Hardiman & Sandon ........... ose = 9,098 0 
Colls & Sons.............. 8,972 0 
Hill & Keddel...... 8,884 0 
Ashby & Horner... 8,777 0 
King & Sons ...... 8,560 0 
OS eae . 8,46 0 
Newman & Mann seerssoseesenel $,391 0 

For restoring Cockley Cley Churth, Norfolk, Mr, 2 
M,. Phipson, architect :— 

{ DROID «cyan cvesvaccsbenespeonetnines --.. £1,508 0 0 
Bishop.... : aor a 0 0 
COOINIIEE  nansessiceascres oses 00 
Burrell (accepted) .... 0 0 

For rebuilding Aylsham Vicarage, Norfolk. Mr, R, M, 
| Phipson, architect :— 
i en a 
Cornish (accepted) ..........00cce0 1,310 0 0 


For restoring the chancel of Thorndon Church, Suffolk, 
| Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect ;— 






Rednell ..... ptsrteesenceninebrcerees sereee 750 0 0 
i oe 595 0 0 

574 0 0 
Grimwood & Vine (accepted) ....... 573 10 0 


For restoring the nave of Burgate Church, Suffolk :— 
Bishop (accepted) ............. aaeaiens £650 0 0 


| For proposed mansion and stabling, near Wavertree, 
, for ~— Harris, Mr, Wm. Paice, architect :— 








ae jadetonnianesoiates cocesesee 5,000 0 0 
Paice & Co. ww. 5,459 0 0 
IE icicesneniaeunicunes wee 5,400 0 0 
Howell (accepted) ................6 5,120 0 0 

For new shops at Rugeley, for Mr. E, Broad. Messrs, 
Scrivener & Son, architects :— 

SEE sursecenesucncuent nmnahcoeviosiion £2,449 0 0 
Matthews ... , 2,340 0 0 
EEE AN 2,275 0 0 






Barlow (accepted) 2,137 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the European Bank, 
83, King William-street, City, E.C. Mr, Thos, Allason, 
architect :— 





PEATE OTE « i scancsoctonivapacinennonite £2,114 0 0 
Henshaw .. 1,538 0 0 
IO a sense sccaesutsvideretiees 1,200 0 0 


For erecting church at Charlton, Kent, Mr, W. Wiggin 4 
y u 





ton, architect ;— No.1 No.2 
Design. Design. 

Axford & Miller £6, WH ...00 £5,358 

PEF OTB, v0.00 0rccesereeee ra.” een 5,343 
Ee 6,015 ...... 5,216 
Simpson & Co 6,835 0 5,174 
WEIN Shcscs cca senevaseoves 5,469 ...... 4,813 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





§, & Son.—Peto.—M. E. H.—J. M. J.—J. D, P.—Mr. P.—Mr. K- 
| 8. H.—W. H. C.—G, P.—Architect.~G. F. R~J. W. D.—J. K.—J. 2 
—D. 8—J. D. W.—R. J.— (Messrs. Parnell & Smith).—T. 8. T. (variow 
means for sweeping chimneys having angles in them were given 
our pages on & previous occasion).—-C. J, H.—P. & C.—R. P —H. T- 
C. C. H.—Z.—A Reader.—T. D. B.—H.—H. & Co, (simply being the 
“ lowest ” would not give right to damages).—W. J. 8. (the Stockteo 
and Darlington Railway). 

Errata. —In the article on Dublin, in last number, for ‘ Georg 
Temple,” read George Semple; aud for “ Smack Alley,” Smo 
Alley. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and girits 
| addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied )¥ 
| the pame and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 


| 
| 
| 





| + 
| Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, 

papers read at public meetings, rests, of cours, 
| with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for O8!- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Ofice in reply © 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
_ Copies ONLY should be sent. 
| NOTICE.—In consequence of the increase 
| the circulation of “THE BUILDER,” as well a 
| in the number of the Advertisements, it is fou 
| necessary to go to press some hours earlier thaa 
| heretofore. The insertion of Advertisements in ti 
|ensuing Number will therefore not be quarante®® 
unless they are delivered at the Office bef"? 
THREE o'clock in the Afternoon of THUL* 
| DAY, instead of Five o'clock, as formerly. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


| 


| The TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “ TH! 
| BUILDER” (bownd), for the year 1865, "” 
| Shortly be published, price One Guinea. 


(Jan. 20, 1866; 


For the erection of warehouses, Whiteeross-street, fy, 
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CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers are 
NOW READY, price Two Shillings and Nine- 
rence. 

A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE can be had, 
jratis, on personal application. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES will be bound on 
eing sent to the Office, at a cost of Four Shillings 
ich. 





[ ADVERTISEMENTS. ] 
CHUBB v. GRIFFITHS. — CAUTION.— 
Notice is hereby given, that on the hearing, on 
he 16th of December, 1865, of the above cause, 
his Honour the Master of the Rolls granted a 
ecree making perpetual the injunction which 
had on the Ist of June last been granted 
gainst the defendant, restraining him from 
selling under Messrs. Chubb & Son’s name any 
Iron Safes not made by them, and from affixing 
to any Safes not of their manufacture plates 
bearing their name. The decree also directed 
that the defendant should pay the costs of the 
suit. All persons are cautioned against sup- 
posing that such Safes as may be found to be 
fitted with Chubb & Son’s Locks are therefore 
necessarily Safes of Messrs. Chubb & Son’s 
manufacture, as it is believed that large num- 
vers of these Safes are sold under false represen- 
tation, genuine name-plates being removed from 
Messrs. Chubb & Son’s Locks and affixed on the 
sscutcheon or on some conspicuous part of the 





FERGUSSON’S ARCHITECTURE. 


Now ready, Vol. I., with 540 Illustrations, 
, 8vo. 428. 

A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE 
in all COUNTRIES, from the earliest times 
to the present day. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S., Fellow 
Royal Inst. Brit. Architects. 


** Although the present work may in some respects be 
considered as only a new edition of the ‘Handbook of 
Architecture,’ still the alterations have been so extensive 
as to render the adoption of a new title indispensable. 
The topographical arrangement has been abandoned, and 
an historical sequence introduced. This has entirely 
altered the argument of the book, and, with the changes 
and additions which it has involved, has rendered it 
practically a new work, The mass of information obiained 
during the last ten years has been so great that a con- 
siderable portion has been re-writtea, and a great deal 
added. 

“It is with regret that I publish the first volume with- 
out the second, but that volume may certainly be ex- 
pected in the autumn. The ‘History of Modern Archi- 
tecture,’ recently published, forms the third volume of the 
work. When completed, the three volumes will be in- 
creased from 1,500 to more than 2,000 pages, and the 
illustrations will be augmented in an equal ratio.”— 
Extract from Preface. 


Now ready, with 312 Iilustrations, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of the MODERN 
STYLES of ARCHITECTURE ; forming the 
THIRD and CONCLUDING Volume of the 
above Work. 


** A publication that fills up‘a void in our literature, 


which, with the hundreds of volames we possess on the | 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, in post 8vo. with 217 Figures 


on Wood, price 6s 6d. cloth, 
, Tr =< 
YHE ELEMENTS of MECHANISM, 
a designed for Students of Applied Mechanics. 
By T. M. GOODEVE, MLA. Professor of Mechanics at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & OU. Paternoster-row. 


LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER’S POPULAR 
TREASURIES. 


In Oue Vol. fep. 8vo. price 10s. cloth, or 13s. 6d. calf lettered, 
\ AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
a LEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFERNNCE: a popular Com- 
pentium of General Knowledge, includiog Grammar, Dictionary, 
Gazetteer, Mythology, Chronology, Peerage, &c. One hundred and 
twentieth Thousand, re-edited by WOUDWARD, MORRIS, and 
HUGHES, 

Also, all uniform in size, and price 19+. each Treasury. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY 

wae SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 

Two Parts, 2s. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


COLEN30O’S ARITHMEIICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 8CHOOL 
BOOKS. 


the addition of Notes and 
Key to the Same, by 


A thoroughly revised edition, with 
Examination Papers, in 12mo. price 4+. 64. 
the Rev, J. HUNTER, price 5s. 

a l4 . 
RITHMETIC designed for the use of 
SCHOOLS: to which is added a chapter on D#CIMAL 
CUINAGE. 
By the Right Rev. JOHN WILLIAM COLENE£O, D.D, Bishop of 
Natal. 
Also by BISHOP COLENSO, revised editions. 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
18mo. 1s. 9d. or with Answers, 2s. 3d.; or in Five Parts, 





separately, as follows :— 
1. Text Book, 64. [4 Exawplea, Part I'L 
2. Esampks, Part L. Simple Arith- Decimals, &. 4d 
metic, 41, 5. Answers to the Examples, with 
3. Exemples, Part IIL Compound Solutions of the more diffi- 
Arthmetic, 4d. cult Qaesiions, ls. 


Fractions, 














; Safe. Dealers in second-hand fire-proof Safes are ee oe . ee 
pF ticularly enationed againetseling, an Menar.| tee, Pajares tals nen pracy SHamPtGL aya HUEMENTS of ALORS oe to Ney 
‘hubb & Son’s, Safes which are not of their | Jogist. : . ~ . : 
ertree, manufacture, and against in any way affixing JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. Hunter's Questions on Part 
) heir names on Safes not of their manufacture, | ~~~ uaa tn auhenidn te Win teen | Part II, 12mo, 6s. Key, fs. 
0 aud against allowing any Safes professing to be and rumerouy Woodeuts, Ismo. Is. 6d, Key, 2s, 6d. 
0 f Messrs. Chubb & Son’s manufacture to pass| (YOLLING’S ART FOLIAGE: consisting | EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, limo. 2s.6d, 0 
y hrough their hands without the strictest exa- | \/, fs serks of stedics rom petarel flings, om ansiyuis of for, | cso eve PROBLEMS, with Key, 3a, 61.) citheur Key, 
Mom, mination: and proceedings in Chancery will in | various purposes of decoration and the ornamental arts. : ~j s } 
all cases be instituted when offences of the same Rauien s Funieees ty ihe Aatbes. 1, Damntond-soek, TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d, 
. or alike nature are brought to notice.—STUART | fFINHE CHURCH BUILDER.—A (Juarterly an ne — 
4 & MASSEY, 5, Gray’s-inn-square, Solicitors for ia Journal of Church Satonsten in Ragient on Salve, ‘ 
0 Messrs. Chubb & Son. —Mh === =o" NESBIT'S PRACTICAL MENSURATION AND LAND 
= ea in Kimpton Church, Herts, A thoroughly revised er" ————— by a Treatise on Levelling, 
+ CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. | fievisuis Tiles of Mets. Suwa TREATISE on PRACTICAL MEN- 


. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
he manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
urnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Istimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
ion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral] 
aud public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
pf bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Jlocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
lock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
zreat clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
udgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749, 





YHE NEW LAW COURTS.—To the 


Godmersham Church, Kent, 
The same Restored. 
Fidmore Fnd, Oxon, Interior of the Church of St. John the Baptist. 
Church of St John the Baptist, Meopbam. 
Window in ditt». 
Tem orary Church, the first erected in England. 
Wythep New Church. 
Wyth p Old Church 
The Volum: s for 1862, 1953, and 1964, may still be had, price Is, 6d. 
each, and a}| the numbers from the commencement, price 3d. each, 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


A NEW WORK. 
+ > + 
N ODERN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
| price 53. each Part containing Four Views, Plans, and Esti- 
mates. Competed in Six Parts. The Specifications pr:sented to 
Suoscribers; Non-subscritvers, 2/. 2s. D signed and Drawn by 
F. ROGEKS, ARCHIT«CT. 
ATCHLEY & CO. 106, Great Russell-street, WC. 
NEW LIST of BOOKS SENT FREE to ORDER by POST. 


[ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


SURATION, in Ten Parts; containing :— 

The mest approved Methods of , Mensuration of Haystacks, Drains, 
Drawing Geowetrical Figures, ao Ponds, Mil 

nt o we dams, Embankments, Quarries 

Mensuration of Superficies, Coal-heaps, aud Ciay-heaps. ’ 

Land Surveying. Conie Sections and their Solids. 

Mensuration of Solids. The most useful Problems in 

The use of the Carpenter’s Rule. Gauging according to the New 

: _ Imperial Measures. 

Timber Measure, in which is pjine Trigonometry with its ap- 
> —— = ae plication to the Mensuration of 
anc uing ndivg Timber. 

Artificers’ Works, illustrated by 


Heights aud Distances. 
Trigonometrical Surveys. 
the Dimensions and Contents of 
a liouse. 


A Dictionary of the Terms used 
in Architecture. 
By ANTHONY NESBIT. 
New Edition, enlarged and much improved. To which is added, a 
Treatise on Levelling. The Two Treatises illustrated by above 700 
Practical Examples and about 300 Weo lcuts 
KEY to NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MENSURA. 
ION, containing Soclutions to al which are not answered 
in that work ; with Reference to}the Probl-«ms, Kuler, and Notes, by 
which the Solutions are obtained. Corrected to correspond through- 


Juestion 


Mr x No. CCXXXVIL, is Published THIS DAY. out with the Improved Edition of the Treatise, l2mo. price 54, 
k.—J. B ARKCHITROIURAL FROFESSION.—Messrs. COX & WYMAN : CONTENTS. bound. 

_ (various xecute every description of PRINTING inv the best manner, with I. THE Z AMBESI — Also may now be had, with numerous Plates, Woodcuts, and 
given i roupthess and punctuality, aud at moderate charges. —COX & pi pot Rng ot Engraved Plans, in 8vo. prive 12s. cloth, 

eis reat Quren-suect, Lincclatwian-aald WO IV. MSAINTRBEUVE. NESBIT’S PRACTICAL LAND-SURVEY- 
veing the : ’ . V. GROTE’S PLATO | ING, for the use of Schools and Private Students. Eleventh Edition, 
Btocktcn Vi. MISS BERR\Y’s JOURNALS. | revised and enlarged. 


** Georg 


" Smock 


i giving 


vanied bY 





TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
» 7 > > 4 rel > : 
HE NEWEST DESIGNS of Lamp Posts, 
Lamps, Lamp Brackets, Fountains, Railings, Gates ; Bridge, 
Parapet aud Tomb Railing; Baicony Panels, stable Fittings, Verau- 
jabs, Girders, Columns, Strained Wire Fencing, &c, will be forwarded 
ree on application to IRONFOUNDER, 220, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


YHREEPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 
COUNT on BUOKS—THOMAS BOSWORTH SUPPLIES to 

he public, at bis trade counter, ali PUBLICATIONS above 2s. 6d. in 
tiue at the trade price, being a reduction, generally, of 25 per cent. 
r dd. im the shilling. Books not in stock ordered before 5 o'clock p.m. 











Vil. ARABIA. 

Vus. CARICATURE AND THE GROTESQUE. 
IX. THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, 


o. CCLI. 


M\HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, N 
Was published on THURSDAY LAST, 
CONTESTS. 
. MODERN FRESCO-PAINTING, 
. TeK YOUTH OF MAZARIN. 
. PUBLIC GALLERIES AND IRRESPONSIBLE BOARDS, 
). AN KCONOMIST OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
*, RECENT CHANGES IN THE ART OF WAR, 
'f. BONE®’S TRANSYLVANIA. 





| By WILLIAM BURNESS, F.R.A.S. Professor of Practical Land 
| Surveying 
! London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-10w. 


Just ready : forwarded gratis, post free, 
> ‘ ro ’ 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, on ARCHI- 
TECTURE, the FINE and PbECORATIVE ARTS, CIVIL and 
| MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, &e. 
ERAUDLEY THOMAS BATSFORD, Architectural and Engineering 
Bookseller, 52, High Holborn, W.C. 





RCHITECITURAL MODELS. — Models 


és, re ready at the counter at 10 the next morning. Orders by post Jil. WAS SHAKSPRARE A ROMAN CATHOLIC ? , nce A 
sry p r oth 
inst iumediately despatched, Terms cach.—THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Viil COKN AND CATTLE, : of proposed or existing BUILDINGS, Metropolitan or other 

COUN tegent-street, W. JX THE ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN NOVELS. - | Improvements, Engineering Works, or for Legal Purposes or Arhitra- 
7 X. MARY TUDOR ANU BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK. | tion, CONSTRUCTED in a first-class manner, a d on m — 

Oz! Just published, price 4s, for 1866, the 56:h edition of XI. EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE aanne | terms. ey by — to A. Z. care of Huusekeeper, No, 1, Fish- 
x: EP ' : don: LONG 8 & OO. tdinburgh : A. & C. BLACK, treet-hill, London, EC. 

: 1) to SKYRING’S BUILDER'S PRICES, caloa-| eee: ees Edinbur | street-hi dvi : plate! amy 

Opry _) lated from the prime cost of Materialsjand Labour, to do justice MR. W. FAIKBAIRN’S WORKS ON ENGINEERING. dc. NICHOLAS LAKE, 

My that 0 Kuployers, Master Builders, and Workmen. containing the whole Secund Edition, complece in 2 vols. 8vo, price 16s, e*ch, ‘ mes ; SURVEYOR 
f the Metropolitan Baiidings’ Act, List of District Su: veyors, and a A TMCE MILLS and MILLWORK.) / RCHITECT and consulting SUR > 
auch new and useful information. REATISE on epee . au f 4 VAX. Bills of quantities accurately prepared, works measured up, 
Bold by LONGMAN & CO. Paternoster-row, London, and may be By W. VAIBBAIBN, C.E. land builders’ accounts adjusted. Railway compensation claims 

ase ti had of all Booksellers. Second edition, carefully revised, of both volumes, with many Plates | Baer 

a and Woodcuts. eee , t INDON BRIDGR, EC. 
well as E ’ “The whole subject is so ably | will not find fully elucidated in | _ OFFICES, 1, ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON B . 
; A L E Ss SERIES. Catalogue OD | and systematically treated. that | Mr. Fairbairn’s work, It a “er Vv E N Tl L 4 T I 9 N ~— DETAIL 
founa application. we believe there is no question | work —— ge ag itself to EW ER “J . Live - x J - 
% \ y connected with millwork upon / all engaged io the engineering DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system o 
than ARCHITECTURE: Styles by T. Bury. 1s. 6d. | itch the practical mau is likely | profession.” | A VENTILATION will be supplied to Rogineers avd Archi- 

i ¥ to require information, that he | Mining Journal. tects on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 


in the 


antee® 


bef! ré 
IU RS 


DRAINING and SEWAGE of TOWNS and 

BUILDINGS, by G. D. Dempsey. 2s, With Drainage of Land, 1, 3s. 
ACOUSTICS of PUBLIC BUILDINGS, by 
~R Smith, ls. 6 


sd. 
METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT, and 


he METROPOLITAN ACT for REGULATING the SUPPLY of GAS, 
6d. | 


ith Notes, by D. Gibbons and K Hesketh. 2s 
STEAM ENGINE, by Dr. Lardner. 1s. 
MECHANISM and CONSTRUCTION 


asinyth, with 220 Woodeuta, {s. 6d. 
AGRICULTURAL 

VILDINGs, 
Eby 





of | 
YACHINES, by T. Baker; and TOOLS and MACAINES, by J. | 


ENGINEERING, | 


the same author, 2 vola, crown 8vo. price 10°. 6d. 


B 7 sy. ~ 
USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. | 


(A 


The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT 
IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES, Third Edition, price 1. 
IRON SHIP-BUILDING, its History and Pro- 


ress, with many Plates aud Woodcuts, price 18s. 
Bree ndon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row, 





In fep. with 196 Wood Engravings, price 4s, 6:. 


ue GRAMMA of HERALDRY : con- 


taining a Description of all the Principal Charges usec in | tural Practice, by one of some 
MOTIVE POWERS, FIELD ENGINES, MACHI-| Armory, the Signitication of Heraldic Terms, and the kaes to be} terms and particulars, to Messrs. 


| off aud preparing bills, quantities, Measuring, &e. 
| Address, SURVEYOR, 8, 83t. 


To ARCHITECTS. 


and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfie!d. 





TO ARCHITI crs. . 
QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 
SURER, of considerable experience geen weates ha 
References given. 
David’s-terrace, Brockiey-road, New 


ledge of building), is willing to negotiate with are 


Cros, 8 E. ES 


— REQUIRED to 

TRC P. SERSHiP ina well-established Architec- 
ee ne ot anes pry, ncn —Apply, stating 
HOWARD & EAS!, Svlicitors, 


ee 








Pa ae SN wae, eee Mtge Ne 


+n i IMPLEMENTS, by G. H. Andrews. 3s. | observed in Blazoping and Marshalling; together with the Armorial | 7, siaple lun, Londen, W.C. 


EUCLID’S GEOMETRY > A . Se. Bearings of ail the Lauded Gentry in Eugiand prior to the 5.xteenth | : Sa cas os Sli ed os 
RY, by H. Law pes By JOHN L. CU8SANS. | A FRET GLAZ(ER WANTED. Apply 


INTEG ILUS 
Lh nag the mn rept Bored a London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Cv. Paternoster Row, to Messrs, MORBIS & CO, 26, Queen-square, W.C. 





& 
at 








56 THE BUILDER. 





[ Jan. 20, 1866, 








ial eeenin ania is ‘ shly competent 
A EUR ERY ENG - BRE eee W poli... 2 6 Set. a a and 


CHITECT, practising in a county town (where he has been | ge ” 
establ Rc pornrmoci a wishes to TREAT with a Gentl-man who | salary required, to T. W. Office of ‘* The Builder. 
fa general 


be fully qualified to succeed him. JDh+ work is | i 
Character, and the past year’s income exceeds 1.0000. — Apply by | ANTED, in the Office of a Surveyor, a 
letter, with name and address, .o H. H. H. care of Davies & Co Adver JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Mast he a good draughtaman, Bee 
tising Agents, Finch-iane, Cornhill. willing to assist generally in the Otfice—Apply, by letter only, 
i stating references and salary required, to L. G. care of Davies & Co. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITE( Hy i of good | Advertising Agents, Finch lane, Cornhill. 











— iggy ss <7 
practice, will be in W ANT of a MANAGING c LERK in Marc ro GuAas PAINTERS 
or April next, aud would be prepared to give a liberal salary t >a 3LASS PAINTERS. 
really clever draughtsman, accustomed to Gothic work and the ge TANTED, a good GEN ERAL WORK- 
ting up of finished perspectives. —A pplication to be tmuade in ip A MAN. Mest be s'sedy and industrious, If’eultable, (in: 
stating terms, offices where em,loyed, and giving copies of testi- stant Emplosment.—Apply, stating wages, &c. to ALFRED BEER, 


monials, addressed ALPHA, Office of “The Builder er Bartholomew-yard, Exeter. 


PROVINCIAL A RCHITECT requires TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 
A a competent ASSISTANT, to make general and detalt drew- ANTED,a thoroughly competent CLERK 


nes, principally of housea—Address, M, 8, care of Mr. Batsford, 52 of WORKS to superintend the Erection of Additional Build. 





| cae < | and references, to Mr. CHARLES J, SHOPPER, No. 61, Doughty- 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED, able to | street, London, W.C. 


High Holborn, WC. ____ | ings toa Country Brewery.—Address, stating last epgagement, terms, | 








keep books and assist in taking out quantities, Must have filled es . . 
a similar situation before. Wages 2ls. per week.—Apply_on Monday | ANTED, an experienced JOINER, as 
or Tuesday next, from Tw) to Five pm. (or by letter N.T.) No. 4 | WORKING SHOP FOK&#MAN.—Apply, by letter, stating 


Prospect-cottages, N« rth hill, Hig! gate age, and wages reyuired.—Address, A, Z. Gibbons & White, Iron- 


9 ‘a ane ype ms mongers, 343, OxforJ-street, W. 
NITY of CARLISLE.—OFFICE of SUR-| =" ; oS eae 
VEYOR.—The Office of the City Sarveyor and Su’veyor of the 5 TO STONEMASONS. 
Carlisle Local Board of Lealth being — ohn Fy me vacaut, = ws TED, at 
ns de of applying for the APPOINTMF? may send in their / ae ten ms . P 
ns saan, @ th arteculam and testimonials, to JUHN NANSON, 2k TWO or THREE gool MASONS, mie ld 
Esq. T Clerk, Carlisle. The amount of salary is 3}02 with an ~ 3 3 " = 
fice provided.— Particu to duties will be forwarded by the \ ANTED, in a Surveyor's Office, a CLERK, 


office provided.— Particulars as to dnuti 
Town Clerk, on application, who is thoroughly competent to measure works, and to the 




















+ ee ed 7 c usnal business of the office — Apply by letter toQ Y. London Institu 
hes EER W AN I ED, to take the tion, Finsbury-circus, stating terms and qualifications. i ae 
4 CHARGE of the MACHINERY on au ESTATE. He must be = ‘ a 5 4 oh had 
4 good fitter. Wages, 20. a week, and a cottage rent free.— Apply to y. NTED by a Builder a ( LERK of 

: » YJ ’ 
Mr. WATSON, Shirburn Castle, near Tetsworth, Oxon. WORKS. who is'a good accountant, and used to measuring 
Address, A. B.C. care of Messrs. Harding & Wilkinson, Commercial 











OROUGH of LEEDS. we. WANTED, an Chan vers, 33 Grace hurch-street, EC. VE Price 
ASSISTANT, in the Office of M. FOWLER, C E. Borough Sur- TO ESTATE AGENTS, &c. 
eyo » must b acically versed in levelling and surveying, + a Se . 
ia * pe kp wulen of ents tt begets. Fry be } ‘none 7ANTED, by the Ady ertuser, who is a 
draughtsman, and capable of taking out quant ties. He w e Te competent surveyor and draughtsman, and practically 











quired te devete the wh« ruct , : i 
1, ficers’ work, a SITUATION vpon a Nobleman’s or Gentleman's 








Salary, $01. per annum.— plications, stating age, to be forwarded, 

accompanied by is addressed to “ The Chairman of the Estate, as CLERK of WORKS, or General Superintendent of Build- 
Street and Sewerage ittee,” on or before THURSDAY, the 23.h ings, &.—Several years in au estate agent's office, fally acquainted 
instant, endorsed * Application for Assistant to Borough Surveyor.”— with the placning and arrangement of farm buildings, c. Refer- 
By order, JOHN EDWD. SMITH, Town Clerk evees as to capabilities, &e —Address, ALPHA, Mr, Lyne’s, News- 


TO GAS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, BELL-HANGER: 
Nui» OTHERS. ’ 


A \e 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, in ti, 


above, by a Young Man, aged 25. Town or country, Gog 
references,— Address, J, A. C. 29, Rathbone-place, Oxford -street, W. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who is, 

first-class plumber, a SITUATION or JOB. No objectog t 

fill up time painting or glazing. First-class references if required — 
Address, J. N. 4, Green’s-row, High-street, Camberwell. 


ne, 
TO BUILDERS ANt) CONTRACTORS, 
~ rl y 

ANTED, a SITUATION, as Cox. 
TRACTOR’S AGENT, or General Manager. Has had many 
years’ practical experience ia railways, fortifications, dock and ty). 
| bour works, &c, is perfectly competent to set out and superintend 4) 
| kinds of work, and is accustomed to the use of the level and theods. 
lite. Testimonials of the highest class.—Address, H. C. Domaay 

Library, Lymington, Hants, 


TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS, 














| iy ASS, by a thoroughly practic! 


FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
town orcountry. Cau give good refereuces.—Address, OBSERVER, 
| Office of ** The Builder.” 





ee 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


of his time to the duties of his Office. acquainted with construction, aud the measuring and valuing of arti- | 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT as CLERK 


of WORKS, bya builder's son, who has had for about Sevep 


Braintree Church, Essex, Years almost the entire management of a building business employ. 


ing on an average about twenty meu.—Addrees, A. B. Post-office, 
Dover. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a respect. 

able Man, aged 45, as CLERK, COLLECTOR, }srorg 
KEEPER, &c. Is competent to take charge of engines, and has no 
objection to employment afluat. Would accept very moderate remu- 
neration, having # small income.— Address, P, W. 3, Campbell Cot. 
tages, Forest bili, 3. BE. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
7 > > a hl ‘Via 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE, a strong 
active Youth, aged 16, to the above, fur a term of five year, 
in-deors, Tuwn or country.—Address, G. M. 320, Caledonian-road, 
London, 





TO AUCTIONEERS AND SURVEYORS, 
ANTED, by a Youth, aged 15, a SITU- 
ATION as AKPICLED PUPIL, 1n-doors.—Addres, & D 
care of T. C. Hutt, Buiider, &c. Richmond, 8.W. 








WHITESMITH. Understands all kinds of machinery, fancy 


Leeds, 12th Jan 1ary, 1°66. E sgt, Grantham, Lincolnshire. Seer \ ANTED, a SITUATION, as first-class 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Hevea LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


ironwork, forging, &c.—Address, R. H. 10, Thanet-place, Croydon, 





WANTED, a competent Person, to undertake the Office of J ANTED, by a Young Man, who has just Surrey. = 
SURVEYOR. He will be expected to devote the whole of his time fulfilled his apprenticeship, an ENGAGEMENT in a good TO BUILDERS, &e. 


ee “ rete? rs beg ys og pentlptnn aescecirigg. tg ha pera gees London Office, He isagood draughtsman, can get out details, and 
wy y ae pia arses aay seal ea dae: alate sts es a2 uh 6 | bas a me knowledge of perspective.—Address, B. Y. Office of ‘‘ The 
2 su H ri ions, 1closiD f ces id stir Builder.” 
pials, will be received by Mr. ISAAC BATY, Clerk to the Board, Ballten, 
I er I a a a a TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
SA 34 Pet! 0 the Board, + oe A ‘ an hy y 
Heyham, Jannary 2od, 1864, TAN TED, a RE-ENG AGEMEN i, as 
peta Tages: ae e ae FRC ROLE a me aes a a : = CLERK of WORKS, or as GENERAL FORKMAN, to a 
\ IDD 1, ES E x COL N vy LU N ATTIC | es, Jviner by trade. —Address, X. Y. 29, Great Marlborough- 
pi ASYLUM, Colney Hatch WANTED, an ENGINSER acd | 78 7: 
CLERK of the WORKS. He will be required to superiutesad the 
; : TO ARCHITECTS. 
steam-engines and machinery for water supply, sewage, warming, me = " 
and ventilation ; the repairs of the bui dings, and works comprising AN TED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 
the usual trades of carpenters, bricklsyers, plumbers, painters, ASSISTANT (a German, well acyuainted with English), Has 
smiths, &c. and of the machinery and fi tings of the Arylum ; and he  poen for the last two years iu one of the priacipal Architects’ Offices 
ey wil bo rear cee eee _ — _ in London. The highest references.—Address, H. 81, Upper Eoury- 
Lui ahh ° it® aL ATiish& P ACH EC pouse, AL t Ww. 
an allowance of coals, gas, and garden vegetables. The services of the = + 











person engaged will be required at the beginuing of March next. TO ARCHITECTS. 

Persons desirous of becoming candidates may see the establicnment, ' + # 1 . 

and obtain a copy of the regulations as to the duties of the office, by AN TED, by a Y oung Man, who has just 
applying personally to the Steward, at the Asylum, on any day after completed his pupilage, an ENGAGEMENT in a first-class 


MONDAY, the 22ad inst. between TEN avd FOUR; or they may London office, where self-improvement would be a greater con- 
obtain a copy of the reguiations, by writing to me,at the A-ylum | sideration than remuneration.—Address, F. P. 61, Belgrave-road, 
Candidates must send in, under cover, to me, at the Atylum,on or Pimlico. 

before SATURDAY, the 3rd of FEBRUARY next, letters of applica- 
tion in their own band-writing, stating iu each the age, address, and TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

present or last engagement, together with recent testimonials, The Nf IR_ENC p' 

Committee of Visitors will then make a selection of approved candi- ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT as 
dates, who will receive a notice to attecd at the Asylum, at TWO GENERAL FOREMAN, thoroughly competent in all 
o'clock on TUESDAY, the 13th of FEBRUARY next, when the branches. Town or country.—T. N. Office of ** fhe Builder.” 
election will take place. The testimonials of candidates not elected 

will be returned to them post free. | TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


JOHN 8. SKAIFE, Clerk to the Visitors. | WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


17th January, 1866. i . - “ 
| CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS. 
Well up in ali branches. Joiner by trade ; aged 37. Good reference. 


PBIME-COST CLERK WANTED, in &| No objections to town, country, or abroad.— Address, A. B. 13, 








ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
GENERAL OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. A carpenter by trad: 

Address, Z. Y. 21, Queen’s-road, Dalston, N. 
ANTED, by an ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHT&MAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architects, 
Surveyor’s, or Builver’s Office.— Address, Z. Z. care of BE. Moon & (a 
Grocers, Pitfleid-street, Hoxton, N. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
na > . y 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA. 
TION as GENEKAL MANAGER and FOREMAN. Quslite! 
to undertake the above in all its various branches. Aged 35 yearn. — 
BR. A. Office of * The Builder.” 


> 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Deeo- 
rative Painter and Designer, who has been educated in some 
of the princival academies of Germany. Is thoroughly proficient is 
the various styles of architecture, and has done first-class work » 
London. — Address, A B. 41, Penton place, Keuniogton-road. 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, 4 
PERMANENCY or JOb as PLUMBER, or good Three: Branch 
Hand. Understands fitting up hot-water work, &e. Ia or pew 
Town.— Address, H. 8. 124, New Church-street, Bermondsey, 5 ©. 
TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly competent Man, 
well upin the English and Foreign Trade, a RE-ENGAGE 
MENT, as CLERK, TRAVELLER, or otherwise, where trust sno 
ability are required.—Address, H. U. A. Post-office, Brist-l. 


TO LAND SURVEYORS, &c. 








fi 1g Establish = 7 , Union-terrace, Notting-hill, W. 
Manufacturing Establishment. Apply, by letter only, stating nion-terrace tting-hil 4 ANTED, by an experienced FIELD- 


0. 12, Loudon-wail, EC. 


pecteanat Ti ann | TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


qualifications aud salary expected, to Y 








WRITER, willing to occupy himself in Painting or Graining. J CLERK of WORKS to an Architect, or GENERAL FORE- 
Apply, with references and specimens of writing to Mr. SYKES, 47, | MAN toa Builder. Joiner by trade. Well up in his business, Just 
Essex-street, Strand, fivishing a large j>>. First-class references.— Address, COMO, Post- 
- _ ~ ---—- --—-—— —— | office, Pali-mali, 5. W. 











O FRRT GLA 


ANTED, a Young Man, as good plain \ ANTED, an RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


HAND, an ENGAGEMENT as above, Terms $9. pe 


annum.—Address, J. H. M. Prospect-place, Dereham-road, Norwich. 
- TO BUILDERS. : 
ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 


Man, a SITUATION, to Take Charge of a Jub, in owoe 
country. A Juiner by Trade. Guvod references.—Addresa, P. 4, Unde 





T ZIERS. 
W A N T E D, TWO competent MEN.— W ANT ED, EMPLOY MENT, by a Man, wood place, Shepherd s-waik, City-road, = 
‘ to | 


onetapt employment. Wages %6s, per week.—Apply about forty, who writes a good hand, and is of strict integrity. 
Messrs. HEATON, BUILER, & BA YNE, Garrick-street, Covent Wages moderate. Good refereuces.—Apply, by letter, to A. 
Garden, Office of “ The Builder.” 


+ . . 9 7 ha . . . © 
ANTED, in a Builder's Office, a JUNIOR \ JANTED, by an active Man, in his 30th 
CLERK, acquainted with the usual routine.—Address, in | year, a SITUATION as FOREMAN ina BRICKFIELD, who 
own handwriting, stating age aud salary required, to H. I. J, 33, | has hitherto paid wages and rendered weekly accouute. Good 
Alderrgate-buildings, Aldcragate-street, E.C. | references.— Address, E, K. Office of ** The Builder.” 











ANTED, a good ARCHITECTURAL, 70 BUILDE AND OTHE 





MODELLER and STONE CARVER, for works in the ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who lhe 


been engaged iu the House Painting and Decorating Pe 


| ness (a8 master) for upwar’s of twenty years, a SITUATION, wher? 


country.—Apply to Mr. FREDK. RANSJME, 2, Qveen-strect plac TION SAW SHARPEN ) x lasile 
1 } 2, ct place, | as &/ ARPENER, Fiame or Bench Worker, | 
Southwark Bridge, E.C. | General Joiner, or Moulding Machiue Worker.— Address, a. E. Nu 21, | 





ended CRESS ————— | Fleet-road, Hamps NW. 
ANTED, a Good SURVEYOR pea leet 1, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


DRAUGHT&MAN.—Apply, with testimonial 4 full TO BUILDING ESTATE AGENTS, AND ARCHITECTS AND 
ticulars, to HARRISON & D'HUOGHE, Ragineering Surveyor. $5 oe 


SUR he 
Northgate, Darlington. - a ce a \V ANTED. by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
20 Cahvans ———————— | PAA Tn ig ——— pen. Is i see and quick 
zi : yeRs. = and leveller, a neat drag . 00d 
\ \ y ANTED, a first-rate F IGURE CARY ER. of Dotestic architecture. Address, = a te. been 


Address, A 1, Office of “ The Builder.” Pimlico, 8.W 








ee es _ 5 - 2 s: a es TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS. 
ANT ’s Office, a| 
AN’ = D, in a Builder's Office, a} ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
-RK, thoroughly competent to measure and estimate. | TION as CASHIER or ACCOUNTANT. Has bad Twelve 


Apply, by letter, to a. B, care of Meesrs, FIELD & 1TUER, 136, 


Minories, EC. Years’ experience with Jarge Contractors, First-class References, — 


Address A.B. 95, Park-strect, Regent’s Park. 











TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. ee Ta 
ANTED, by an Architect in Manchester, | ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


& first-class ASSISTANT. One having a thorough knowledge CLERK, iu an Architect's, Surveyor’s, or Builder’s Off 
of the profession and able to take charge of the otfice fn the came * Young Man, aged 24, who is a neat dravgatanan, good colouriat, 
of the priveipal preferred.—Address, with references, ac. tw Jj, “ecurate tracer, and understands the usual routine of the above 
STEVENS, Architect, 18, Cooper-sureet, Manchester. wite "| offices. Good references. Salary, 1. 10s. per week. — Address 
anetraidies | VERITAS, Post-oflice, Halstead, Essex. ; 


7 ANTED, ina Timber Merchant’ : ‘ED 

, ing nber Merchant's Office 

_ in the Country, as SECOND CLERK, a ¥< ung Man of ability W ANTED, by . Young Man, = SITUA- 

= address. He must be & good accountant, have a practical know- TION, as IMPROVER to the JOINERING, in # London 
edge of the trade, and be willing to travel.—Apply, by letter only. shop. Time not sach au object.—Address, R. V. S44, High-street 
stating age, qualification, previous eugagements, and salary ex: Hastings. ; 
pected, to N. 8. B. at No.1, South-place, Fiusbury, London, Re ANTED : b 
—— - \ » by a Young Man, aged 34 
Wway TED, a good ARCHITECTU RAL Joiner by trade, a RE ENGAGEMENT a Saad 


) cs | FOREMAN, or t 5 vu J 
MODELLER.—App y to HERBERT, 242, Euston road, NW. | address, G.'8. 2, bilvia Cottegen ieckchoeet Wane ree 
, ’ tl 

















a thorough knowledge of the Business, combined with trust and ©" 
fidence, is required.— Address, A. B. care of Mr. Rutty, 3, Kung sitet! 
Cheapside, Ev, J 


TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a Joiner by 


trade, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN, Ac 
tomed to all kinds of mscbinery in the building trade, thorourh!! 
acquainted in detail and working drawings, having been many ye" 
in one of the largest firms in London,—Address, A. B. 30, ust 
street, 5. W. 


—" 





To BUILDERS. A 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP 
or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Good reference from last 
ject employers, Town preferred.—Addreas, W. E. Office of “ TD 
a ..” 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA 


_ TION as BUILDER'S CLERK and DRAUGHTSMAN. 
objection to take Charge of a Job in town or country.—Addr™ 
X.Y. W. Office of “The Builder.” 


ge 

ROM 1001. to 300 Guineas Premium wi! 

be paid to APPRENTICE a Youth to an Architect 

Surveyor, a Carpenter aud General Builder, Auctioneer and Let! 

Valaer, Decora‘or, or Upholsterer. Board, Residence, or Salary ® 
pected. — Direct, full particulars, H. 91 aad $2, Pice silly. 











r S 
O EXCAVATORS, BRICKLAYERS, 
and PLASTERERS.— 1,500 Yards of EXCAVATIONS T0 5 
LET, at Bye-laue, Peckham ; 120 rods of Brickwork, same “ft 
and 60 rods at Wanstead,—the contractors to find scaffuldug; = 
Piastering of two large Houses. Two steady Plasterers wanted, &! 
sea sat to P. DONNELLY, Rye-lane, Peckham ; or ‘The 6 
abs! ° 





s TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 7 
HE Advertiser is in WANT of 8 RE 
ENGAGEMENT as MANAGING FOREMAN or Clerk of Wor’ 

Is well up im construction, measurement, and levelling, and - 

dravghtsman.—Address, H. F, 20, Barnard-terrace, Corawall:p4* 

Holloway, London, 
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